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Our Second Front 


In China 


There are nearly two million guerrillas fighting the Communists 


on the Chinese mainland; our aid could make them a major army 


WASHINGTON 

SECOND FRONT in China—effectively maintained 

and supported—could upend Stalin’s timetable for 

Asia. It could prevent the capture of Korea and Indo- 

China, the outflanking of Thailand, Malaya and Indone- 

sia, the isolation of Japan, and the complete neutraliza- 

tion of India. It could relieve American, British and 

French troops for the defense of Europe, and cause new 
strains on Soviet war iudustry. 

A number of public figures—including Senators Styles 
Bridges and Paul Douglas—have urged the creation of 
such a second front by mounting an invasion of the 
Chinese mainland by Nationalist troops from Formosa. 
Actually, our potential second front in China already 
exists. It consists of the nearly two million guerrillas 
now actively harrassing the Communists in every corner 
of China. Peking has repeatedly claimed the destruction 
of these forces, but they have grown from less than 400,- 
000 in September 1949, to 824,000 in January 1950, to 
1,667,000 last August. These are the figures of Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, Nationalist China’s UN delegate; but on April 
28, Christopher Rand of the New York Herald Tribune 
estimated that half the land area of China was in anti- 
Communist hands. The chief reason for the guerrillas’ 
growth was also indicated by Dr. Tsiang, when he re- 
vealed last June that more than 15 per cent of the re- 
sistance units were commanded by former Communist 
officers. Mao Tse-tung himself on June 13, while claim- 
ing that a million resisters had been rounded up since 
the withdrawal of the main Kuomintang armies from the 
mainland, conceded that “there are still more than 400,- 
000 bandits to be annihilated.” 

The underground forces received a great spur last fall 
when Communist Premier Chou En-lai announced a full- 
scale “land reform” for Central and South China. Chou 
said this program would involve “China’s second fiercest 
class struggle”;: the first, of course, was the setting up 
of the Communist regime, which took 22 years and untold 
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millions of lives. Chou conceded this time that 200,000 
“bandits” were still rampant, but claimed that the Reds 
had arrested 13,797 “secret agents” and unearthed 175 
secret radio stations. 

This was one of the more modest Communist claims of 
destroying the resistance movement. Radio Moscow on 
October 23 said that 20,000 “United States military in- 
telligence agents” had been arrested. Pravda added that 
2,000 radio stations had been seized. On August 16, the 
Communist news agency claimed the back of resistance 
had been broken “in most areas” of Central and South 
China, and that 210,000 guerrillas had been wiped out 
there in the past six months. Last winter, they claimed 
to have killed another 130,000 bandits in Honan province 
alone. On August 8, 1949, General Teng Wen-yi, discus- 
sing the revolt of 170 village societies of Honan, declared 
that 240,000 guerrillas had just been wiped out in Honan, 
Hupeh and Anhwei provinces. The most grandiose and 
most recent Communist claim of guerrilla annihilation 
came last November 15, when the Chungking radio 
claimed that 400,000 bandits had been liquidated in the 
previous six weeks. Chungking added, however, that 
“Kuomintang espionage agents will not stay down, but 
have become very active.” 


STRONG IN SOUTH CHINA 


The area where anti-Red guerrillas are most numerous 
centers around the province of Szechwan in West China 
(1 on map), but since mountain barriers prevent any 
effective linkup with other guerrilla forces, the most im- 
portant underground groups are the ones in Central and 
South China. The traditionally revolutionary provinces of 
Kwantung and Kwangsi in South China (4 on map) have 
been a subject of mounting concern to the Communist 
authorities. The Central and South China Military and 
Political Affairs Committee of the Communist party ad- 
mitted last March that Lukfung county (in Kwantung. 
between Hong Kong and Swatow) was “infested with 
bandits” and that fourteen Communist officials had been 
killed by the “Kuomintang agents.” By last summer, 
Kwangsi Governor Chang Yun-yi was complaining that 
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the people of the province had been “deeply affected by 
the deception and propaganda of reaction” and that there 
still existed the “feudalistic, anti-alien ideology of Pan- 
Kwangsiism.” (The latter label is based on the fact that 
South China resents the Communist troops in the area, 
who come mostly from Manchuria and Shantung). 

The Governor of Kwangsi said spring uprisings had 
led to the slaying of 105 Communists. In a bitter report 
to Peking, he declared: 


in the provinces of Honan, Hupeh, Anhwei, Hunan and 
Kiangsi. The main Chinese railways bisect this area. The 
Communist news agency had reported peasant revolts in 
Anhwei as early as June 22, 1949; Communist General 
Lin Piao declared some time later that “feudal rule and 
the influence of bandits and Kuomintang agents is still 
very strong in the villages.” In the year that followed, the 
Reds made several claims of destroying the guerrillas, 
adding up to a total of 380,000 “annihilated.” Wang 
Shou-tao, the Governor of Hun- 
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“The masses were incited into organizing insurrec- 
tions, public grain stocks were robbed, rural workers 
were killed, local government offices were attacked and 
all sorts of evil acts committed.” 

With the withdrawal of large occupation forces to 
Korea, conditions have been getting worse for the Com- 
munists in Kwangsi and Kwantung. On December 29, 
2,200 Russian “advisers” were sent to Canton, martial 
law was proclaimed in the city, and seven new Commu- 
nist divisions were dispatched to the Kwantung area. 
Within the city, a cultural purge was under way: six Can- 
ton newspapermen (along with two in Wuchow, Kwangsi 
province, and one in Shanghai) are known to have been 
executed as “culiural special agents” on December 1. A 
week before the proclamation of martial law, a Soviet 
plane at Canton’s Pailyun airfield was destroyed, and 
Formosa claimed that in the two weeks ending December 
6, the strategic Canton-Hankow railway had been dam- 
aged seven times. 

Probably the most effective underground force is the 
one concentrated in inland Central China (2 on map)— 
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an, did admit last summer that 


“many of our old and new 


cadres were lost.” 


ANTI-SABOTAGE FORCE 


At the time, he claimed that 
there were only 13,000 guer- 
rillas left in his province. But 
Peking announced on October 
24 that a force of 1,157,000 
would be “recruited” to quell 
the gverriilas in these areas. 
Three days later, the Liberation 
Daily of Shanghai revealed that . 
200,000 troops were being “ 
cruited” to fight guerrillas in 
northern Anhwei alone. And on 
November 14, the Peking radio 
announced that Red China’s 
regular five-million-man army 
would have to be supplemented 
by an armed militia of 5,500,- 
000 for the express purpose of 
combating “sabotage.” 

The guerrilla movement to- 
day has little to do with the political factors involved 
in the old Civil War; it is based on direct experience 
with the Communist regime in power. According to 
Christopher Rand, “The unifying factor in the guerrilla 
movement is a resentment against the Communist 
regime—chiefly against its grain levies.” 

This resentment extends right into the Communist 
party and army. The party, which grew from three mil- 
lion to five million between 1948 and 1950, had to launch 
an intensive period of “criticism and self-criticism” last 
summer. On July 26, the death penalty was established 
for “American agents.” Formosa claims that on Novem- 
ber 7 some 15,000 troops mutinied outside Wusih on the 
Shanghai-Nanking railway. On November 13, the party 
cracked down on Voice of America listeners. And on No- 
vember 19, on the Honan-Hupeh border not far from 
Hankow, a full division of Lin Piao’s Fourth Field Army 
is reported to have rebelled and joined the guerrillas. Of 
the Chinese soldiers taken prisoner in Korea, a great 
majority expressed their desire to join the Nationalist 
armies on Formosa. 
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CHINA CONTINUED 


Can the guerrilla forces within China become an effec- 
tive second front? The answer lies with the United States. 
The guerrillas’ prime needs are encouragement and 
equipment—mostly small arms and radio gear. Both of 
these could easily be provided by the U. S. Our airdrops 
enabled guerrilla forces in wartime Greece and Yugo- 
slavia to develep into full-fledged armies. If the U. S. Air 
Force is restrained from officially aiding the guerrillas, 
military men here propose the formation of a new group 
of volunteer airmen, like General Claire Chennault’s 
Flying Tigers, to aid the guerrillas. But if the United 
States is not determined to surrender East Asia to the 
Mao Tse-tung regime, a program for the liberation of 
China would have to include: 

® Full-scale airdrops of arms, ammunition and radio 
gear to the guerrillas, under the direct supervision of an 
American airman (General Chennault perhaps). 

® A two-fold political program for the post-liberation 
establishment of an All-China Con- 
stituent Assembly under UN supervis- 
ion and for large-scale U. S. and UN 
economic aid to the Chinese people. 
This program would have to be vigor- 
ously enunciated again and again 
through every possible medium to the 
people of China. 


WORK WITH FORMOSA 


@ Full representation for all guer- 
rilla forces in the Republic of China 
government on Formosa. While this 
reconstituted government should be 
readmitted to full partnership in the 
Far East, both we and the Nationalists 
should make it clear that it is an in- 
terim government, to be dissolved on 
the election under UN auspices of an 
All-China Constituent Assembly. 

® Pin-point non-atomic bombing of 
China’s important railway and supply centers. This 
would have to be preceded by a long “bombardment” of 
warning messages to the Chinese civilians, urging them to 
evacuate these centers and/or join the guerrilla forces. 

@ When guerrilla forces have attained critical military 
importance, American air and sea forces should assist the 
Chinese Nationalist armies to link up with the guerrillas 
by invading the mainland. 

This program—which enjoys the support of increasing 
numbers of military men since the turn of events in 
Korea—would require considerable expenditures on the 
part of the United States. But, it is argued, greater ex- 
penditures will have to be made in Indo-China, Malaya, 
India and Japan if Communism is not stopped in China— 
and these efforts will have a much slighter chance of suc- 
cess. What is more, in those nations we might have to use 
large numbers of Western troops: in China we would be 
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GENERAL ALBERT C. WEDEMEYER 


availing ourselves of the largest anti-Communist force in 
Asia, without involving a single American foot soldier, 

All of which leads to Washington’s $64 question: What 
about Chiang Kai-shek? Will his popularity or unpopu- 
larity affect seriously any program for the liberation of 
China? Military men here point out that U. S. diplomats 
have been calling Chiang inadequate since 1944, and 
yet, in all of that time, have not been able to name a 
single other figure around whom non-Communist Chinese 
would rally. These military men still remember the ill- 
fated experiment with Li Tsung-jen in 1949, which con- 
siderably accelerated the disintegration of the National- 
ists on the mainland. Quite possibly, new and stronger 
leaders may develop now—from the ranks of the resist- 
ance movement, if it is properly encouraged. 

To offset the possible effects of self-seeking interests 
within the Kuomintang, and to put the Free China pro- 
gram on the broadest possible footing, it is urged that 
an outstanding American general, ac- 
ceptable to the Pentagon and to the 
Chinese, be given full power over all 
American economic and military aid 
to the anti-Communist Chinese. For 
this post, the outstanding candidate 
is General Albert C. Wedemeyer, whose 
1947 report on China now stands up 
as a model of sobriety and cool think- 
ing. Such an appointment, combined 
with the constant reiteration of Amer- 
ica’s pledge to help China choose its 
own government, would offset any 
deleterious’ effects resulting from 
Chiang’s alleged unpopularity and em- 
phasize anew that the struggle against 
Stalin is one for all peoples. 

In an era of tranquility, the urgency 
of such a program would not be too 
clear. But with Lin Piao’s armies 
driving our divisions down the Korean 
peninsula, and appeasement and neutralism sweeping the 
Orient, it has become clear that freedom must make a 
stand in Asia. The men and women best qualified to make 
that stand are the people of China, whose long and cour- 
ageous resistance to Japanese and Communist imperial- 
ism entitles them to their just share in the fight for a free 
world. 











LINCOLN'S SECRETARY OF STATE 


“Founding our institutions upon the basis of the rights 
of man, the builders of our Republic came all at once 
to be regarded as political reformers, and it soon 
became manifest that revolutionists in every country 
hailed them in that character, and looked to the United 
States for effective sympathy, if not for active support 
and patronage.”—Samuel Seward, May I1, 1863. 
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BOHN 


AM CONVINCED that television is 
eta to become an important 
means of political enlightenment. The 
notion came to me last week out at 
Lake Success. The Political Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly was 
considering the Korean situation. 
The special peace committee was not 
ready to report. so the discussion 
was rather dull. From 3:30 to 6, we 
listened to general statements which 
had no action in view. 

At the opening of the session, the 
chairman had made an announce- 
ment that, at 10:30 the following 
Monday, the Soviet delegation would 
present a film picturing atrocities 
committed by American soldiers in 
Korea. | am sure that most of the 
delegates thought—as | did—that the 
presentation of one more piece of 
Russian propaganda had practically 
no importance. And then, along 
about six o’clock, the head of the 
Greek delegation rose to inquire 
about the status of this exhibition. 
He asked in a legal sort of way 
whether the chairman, when he had 
referred to the matter, had been 
making a simple announcement or 
had been officially incorporating the 
film in the committee’s agenda. If the 
announcement gave the showing any 
official status, he was opposed to the 
whole thing. 

By this time, the fat was in the 
fire. For 150 minutes, the deep ani- 
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'THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Political Education 
Via Television 


mosity of the free world on the one 
side and the dictated world on the 
other was poured out before us. The 
tones, the looks, the epithets used 
were as hot as anything in Greek 
tragedy. | wondered if the Greek 
member had any flashbacks to 
Aeschylus or Euripides as he listened. 
The participants in the discussion 
and the onlookers were completely 
absorbed. They were personally in- 
volved in a tragedy of world conflict. 
They came out of the debate in a 
state of psychological exhaustion. 
The next morning, I read in the 
papers that “the Political Committee 
of the United Nations General As- 
sembly . . . refused to lend its offi- 
cial presence on Monday to a show- 
ing by Russia of a fifteen-minute mo- 
tion picture alleging to show Amer- 
ican atrocities against North Kor- 
eans.” I am not complaining about 
the stories in the Times and Herald 
Tribune. They gave an accurate ac- 
count of what happened. All I am 
saying is that the medium of words 
cannot reproduce the heat and the 
hate of the actual Assembly battle. 
If the whole world could have 
heard and seen what went on there in 
No. 2 Conference Room at Lake Suc- 
cess, the Third World War would be 
over right now. If the Russian people 
could have witnessed the perform- 
ance of their delegates, they would 
have been put to shame. It is not that 
Mr. Malik and his few supporters are 
not able men. They are alert and 
clever. I should say that, in astute- 
ness, they rank high among the dele- 
But in 
honesty, in straightforwardness, in 


gates of the sixty powers. 


willingness to argue out an issue on 
its merits, they are at the foot of the 
class. 

Imagine a man like Malik coming 
here, living among us, getting at 
least some sort of notion as to what 
sort of people we are, and then ris- 
ing at Lake Success and accusing us 
of “cannibalistic policies.” He told 
of American soldiers killing North 
Korean men, women and children by 
the hundreds. He asserted that these 
actions result from the policies of 
Wall Street and MacArthur. The Pole 
and the Czech supported these accu- 
sations. The Pole, who obviously 
prides himself on his ability as a 
humorist, challenged us to come and 
see the film and, if we were unable 
to stand the revelation of our in- 
humanity, cover our eyes with chew- 
ing-gum. 

In contrast to this exhibition of 
unreasoning hate, the delegates of 
many countries argued the matter 
with cool reason. The British dele- 
gate, Sir Gladwyn Jebb; the man 
from Lebanon, who also bears the 
name of Malik; the Syrian, Faris El 
Khouri—in fact, practically all those 
outside the Soviet circle—discussed 
the matter calmly and impartially. 
The contrast between the democratic 
man and the dictator man was ob- 
vious, blatant, patent. 

The United Nations is rendering a 
great service in dramatizing this con- 
trast. If even all the citizens of the 
United States could take it in via 
the television screen, they would be 
in a far better position to under- 
stand what is going on in the world. 
And imagine what the effect would 
be if our Congress were televised in 
action—and if every citizen had a 
television set. What a cleaning-out 
there would be! 

+ + ¢ 

It is now eight years since—on an 
evening in January—I saw my old 
friend Carlo Tresca lying dead upon 
the sidewalk. He had fought Commu- 
nists and Fascists with relentless 
vigor. The police have yet to discover 
his murderer. The case ought to in- 
terest Mayor Impellitteri. 





Germany’s Old Man: 
KONRAD ADENAUER 


Some Germans offer their country a future; 


By Philip Martin 


NE DAY in October 1945, a Brit- 
O ish Military Government officer 
in Germany decided that Cologne 
needed a new mayor. The present 
mayor had been installed by the 
Americans before the zonal borders 
had been sorted out. He had been 
mayor before Hitler’s days, and un- 
deniably possessed experience. But 
that did not fit him to cope with a 
chaotic city of ruin, rubble and refu- 
gees. He was sixty-nine years old; his 
political ideas were firmly set in a 
pre-1914 mold; he obviously regard- 
ed the Allies as interlopers and not 
as teachers. The officer pencilled 
across his report: “Failure to display 
sufficient energy and initiative,” and 
the mayor went. 

That looked like the end of a 
career, Instead, it was the start of a 
new one. For the mayor was Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer, and he is now 
Chancellor (our term would be Prime 
Minister) of the Federal German Re- 
public. 

There are certainly moments when 
the Allied High Commissioners wish 
they could dismiss Adenauer from 
his new job. He himself has no illu- 
sions on the subject. In 1945, a 
British magazine photographed the 
Mayor of Cologne, and the next day 
the mayor was dismissed. In 1950, 
the same magazine sent a man to take 
pictures of the Chancellor. Adenauer 
greeted him ironically: “So you’ve 
come to get rid of me again.” 

The High Commissioners find 
Adenauer a difficult and sometimes 
infuriating man to deal with. He has 
an old man’s arrogance: he is com- 
pletely unaffected by what other 
people think of him or his actions; 
he hates explaining himself; and he 
loves to have his own way. Yet it 
would be difficult to discover any 
other German politician with half his 


Bonn’s Chancellor offers them the past 


administrative ability or a tenth of 
his dignity; above all, no other figure 
represents so obviously that order 
and stability which Germans des- 
perately need today. 

Adenauer’s biggest asset, like that 
of most old men in public life, is his 
lack of ambition. True, he loves 
power—and uses it. But he did not 
struggle to achieve it. Everyone 
knows that, had he been left alone in 
1945, he would today be sitting in 
Cologne’s bomb-battered town hall 
and not in the ornate white palace at 
Bonn that is West Germany’s Down- 
ing Street. 


WANTS HIS OWN WAY 


Germans see in Adenauer a new 
kind of national leader—a man with 
power but without bluster. After the 
last Kaiser’s bristling moustaches and 
Hitler’s unruly locks, after the stage- 
tricks of both, the quiet old man with 
his neatly brushed, thinning hair, his 
tightly set lips, his level tones and 
absence of gesture, is a relief. No- 
body has ever seen Adenauer lose his 
temper, though plenty of people have 
withered under his cutting sarcasm. 
That sort of thing inspires confidence 
—and Adenauer knows it. In his own 
way, he is as much of an actor as 
Hitler. 

Adenauer never demands, never 
argues, never shouts down his op- 
ponents, never stresses his own im- 
portance. But he gets his way just 
the same. If people oppose him, he 
assumes that they are too stupid to 
understand his aims, and goes ahead 
anyway. He has two maxims which 
stand him in good stead. One is, “It’s 


more important to do a thing than 
to look as if you’ve done it.” The 
other is, “If you can’t do a thing 
in one way, do it in another.” He has 
no objections to tacking and turning, 
but keeps his objective well in view 
all the time. 

To common sense and quiet de- 
termination, Adenauer adds a third 
characteristic—a love of stability and 
distrust of change. When he was born 
in 1876 into a staid middle-class 
family, hailing from the country 
town of Adenau but firmly settled in 
Cologne, the world looked very differ- 
ent from the messy place it is now. 
It was a world of fixed and appar- 
ently eternal order. The three pillars 
of this world, from young Konrad’s 
angle, were Papa, teacher and priest 
(Cologne is a Catholic city); each 
taught unquestioned truths about a 
social system in which everyone had 
a place and there was a place for 
everyone. Above the priest there was 
the cardinal and above the cardinal 
the Pope. Above the teacher stood the 
mayor and council, and above them 
the Emperor. Above Pope and 





mo 





Emperor was a strict but obviously 


approving God. So it was, and so it | 
| tor 


always would be. 

Cologne had close links with 
France and England; the former was 
the source of all that was good in art 
and culture, the latter a model in 
trade and business. But the old city’ 
on the Rhine, with its wealthy bank- 
ing houses and its flourishing trade 
by ship and barge, had no need to 
envy foreigners. Decent citizens like 
the Adenauers attended to their 
business and knew that their children 
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ana grandchildren would nestle in the 
same slice of the social layer-cake. As 
for the poor, you did not give them 
high wages or let them get out of 
hand, but you supported Bismarck’s 
wise plans for pensions and insurance 
and you took pride in every new 
school or hospital added to the thriv- 
ing city. 

This was the world which Aden- 
auer accepted without question, not 
only as a youth but until he was 
forty, and which, it is Safe to say, 
still represents his social ideal. 

Adenauer went to the university 
and took his doctorate in law; you 
were nobody then unless you could 
put “Dr.” in front of your name. He 
entered the city administration and 
soon gained attention by his unusual 
ability. It seemed as certain as the 
stars that, some time in his fifties or 
sixties, he would reach the dignified 
summit of his ambitions and become 
mayor. An Adenauer Bridge or an 
Adenauer Hospital would mark his 
place in Cologne history. 

But his chance came sooner than 
that. The year 1917 was a grim one 
in Cologne. The war had lasted three 
years, and victory was not in sight. 
The mayor was due to retire, and the 
councillors agreed that his successor 
must be the ablest and most vigorous 
man available. They offered Aden- 
auer the job. 


REFUSED TO BE PREMIER 


Adenauer’s worst enemies admit 
that he was a great mayor. He ruled 
a city shaken by defeat, pell-mell de- 
mobilization, and unemployment; 
occupied for ten years by British 
troops; hit by inflation and slump; 
torn by street-fighting between Nazis 
and their opponents. But, under his 
sway, finances were stabilized. fine 
schools and hospitals were built, 
blocks of cheap flats went up, the 
all-important river docks were mod- 
ernized. He even built, from Cologne 
to Bonn, the first autobahn—those 
wide, fast motor roads which Hitler 
later claimed to have invented. He be- 
came known as Germany’s leading 
mayor, and won a reputation like that 
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enjoyed by Joseph Chamberlain as 
Lord Mayor of Birmingham. Finally, 
President Hindenburg invited him to 
be Prime Minister. The year was 
1929; his term as mayor had ex- 
pired, and the council was pressing 
him to begin a new one. Adenauer 
did not take long to choose. Prime 
Ministers were changing yearly in 
the uneasy political climate; being 
Mayor of Cologne was a steady job. 

But he served only four years of 
his second term. In 1933, Hitler came 
to power. Adenauer, though above 
politics as mayor, belonged to the 
Center party, a Catholic body which 
Nazism was determined to crush. By 
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decree from Berlin, he was removed. 
The Nazis did not arrest him, but 
they took a step which wounded him 
as no other could have done. He was 
forbidden to live in his beloved 
Cologne. He took refuge in his de- 
vout Catholic faith. For a year, he 
lived in retreat in a monastery. Then 
he built himself the house where he 
lives now, in the pleasant riverside 
village of Rheundorf. 

In 1944, he was at last arrested, 
after the bomb plot against Hitler. 
Adenauer’s friends deny in shocked 
tones that he had anything to do 
with the plot; it would not befit 
this staid character to engage in con- 
spiracies, even against Hitler. The 
Nazis must have reached the same 
conclusion, for they soon freed him. 


Next year, the wheel came full 
circle; Adenauer was again mayor 
and again dismissed, this time by the 
British. Whether there was any spe- 
cial incident behind this cannot be 
discovered. A_ persistent German 
story says that he angered a British 
colonel who entered his office by re- 
maining seated and continuing to 
write, with a mere “Sit down, please,” 
for greeting. It would be in char- 
acter, but that does not make it the 
reason for his dismissal. Others say 
that Adenauer showed his sympathies 
with France, which then disagreed 
radically with its allies about the 
proper way to run Germany. It is true 
that Adenauer, like most Rhineland- 
ers, is pro-French; he and French 
Foreign Minister Schuman, a Lor- 
rainer born not a hundred miles from 
Cologne, are now firm friends. 


SON OF THE CHURCH 

At all events, Adenauer had not 
left his desk a fortnight wher! he was 
being warmly cheered at a rally of 
the Christian Democratic Union. This 
party—heir to the old Center party— 
was being formed to appeal to the 
conservative middle classes. It started 
with two great assets. Its ideology, 
harking back to the paternal capital- 
ism of Adenauer’s youth, appealed to 
the Americans; and it had the back- 
ing of the Church. 

To such a party, Adenauer was a 
godsend. He was the embodiment of 
stability. His record was that of a 
fine administrator standing above the 
political dog-fight. Though he had 
not fought the Nazis, he had never 
co-operated with them; too many 
CDU members had had good jobs 
under Hitler. His second wife’s rela- 
tives had emigrated to America and 
had links with the Morgan family 
and, incidentally, with the present 
U. S. High Commissioner. And he 
was a devout son of the Catholic 
Church. 

So it was Adenauer who led the 
CDU to its two successes—the fram- 
ing of a constitution for West Ger- 
many along decentralized lines, and 
victory in the 1949 election. He then 
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became first head 
youngest government. 

When Germans talk about Aden- 
auer, they hand him few bouquets. 
Some call him cold and inhuman; 
Karl Arnold, leader of the CDU’s re- 
bellious left wing, dubbed him “a 
man without a soul.” Others call him 
“The Old Fox” and describe him as 
wily and evasive. A stery told by his 
private secretary helps us to judge 
which reputation is truer to life. A 
widely read article has ascribed to 
the Chancellor “a face of stone.” 
Shortly afterwards, he had to hold a 
press conference at which he would 
be asked about secret diplomatic 
negotiations. Before leaving his office, 
he remarked, “I had better put on my 
face of stone.” At another press con- 
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of Europe’s 


ference, wishing to slip out some in- 
formation without being directly 
quoted, Adenauer began, “Gentlemen, 
I rely on your indiscretion.” 


UNGLAMOROUS LEADER 


Adenauer despises popularity. He 
does not seek it, and he has certainly 
not got it. No politician could be less 
glamorous. He is a good speaker in a 
distant, lecture-room style, but no 
orator. His closest intimates say that 
he has a strong sense of humor; 
others call it a caustic wit. Members 
of his personal staff say they regard 
him with affection; he looks after 
their health and family affairs in a 
warmly human way. People a little 
lower down the ladder—those who 
see him weekly, but not daily—find 
this incredible; you can feel respect 
for Adenauer, they say, even admira- 
tion, but not affection. Evidently he 
unbends only in a very limited circle. 
Outside his private office and his vil- 
lage home, the stone face is put on. 

Adenauer lives at Rheundorf with 
his daughter Lotte and his youngest 
son Georg, who is only eighteen. He 
has had seven children by his two 
wives (the second of whom died in 
1948) and now has a crop of grand- 
children. He sleeps five hours a night 
with the aid of tablets and rises early 
to work. After the twelve-mile drive 
to Bonn, he starts work again at ten 


in a tasteful green and cherry-wood 
room in the Schaumburg Palace. Ex- 
cept for a short nap in the afternoon, 
he works till eight or nine in the eve- 
ning—a schedule which has lately 
affected his health. 

The Chancellor’s day is divided 
between his office and the nearby Par- 
liament. Arrangements in this brand- 
new building are very different from 
those at Westminster. Adenauer sits 
with his Ministers in a large box 
high above the ordinary members. 
When he speaks, he comes a little 
lower to the rostrum and uses a re- 
sounding microphone. The possibili- 
ties of debate are limited, but every- 
one can see who is the boss. 

Adenauer is a Chancellor who 
really rules. He listens politely to the 
views of his Cabinet, but is never in- 
fluenced by them. He is said to 
regard only two Ministers—Dr. 
Schaeffer and Dr. Erhard—as_ pos- 
sessing intelligence in the same class 
as his own, and he is probably right. 
Once, when he was asked whether the 
Cabinet would approve a certain mea- 
sure, he replied crisply, “I am 
seventy per cent of the Cabinet.” 

Adenauer’s policy is fluid, because 
he represents no fixed forces in Ger- 
man society. He has been called the 
tool of the capitalists—understand- 
ably, since his Cabinet is overloaded 
with business men and one of his 
closest friends and advisers is Dr. 
Pferdmenges, a big Cologne banker 
and steel man. But this is an over- 
simplification. A profound believer 
in free enterprise. he was still too 
prudent to allow Dr. Erhard, Min- 
ister of Economics, to give the big 
industrialists unlimited power. Again, 
the Social Democratic leader. Dr. 
Schumacher, once called him a stooge 
of the Allies: but the High Com- 
missioners would smile ruefully at 
this description. 

The one lasting influence on Aden- 
auer is the Catholic Church, and 
especially his spiritual counsellor, 
Cardinal Frings. A curious fact is 
that Adenauer’s Catholicism does not 
prevent him from sympathizing with 
Dr. Buchman’s Moral Rearmament 


Movement. He has visited the Buch- 
manite center at Caux, in Switzer- 
land, where the suggestions on which 
the Schuman Plan was based are said 
to have been made. Adenauer is often 
regarded as part-author of the Plan. 

He has said that he wants to be 
both a good German and a good 
European. Firmly anti-Communist, 
he will never compromise with the 
“Democratic Republic” of the Soviet 
Zone. Many think that, in any case, 
he is in no hurry to reunite Germany. 
Rhinelanders do not regret the ab- 
sence of East Germany, and Berlin, 
as a capital, is inconveniently far 


from Rheundorf. 
GERMANS LIKE AGE 


If Adenauer were to tell frankly 
what he believes in (which is un- 
likely), the word “democracy” would 
not come up very often. The people, 
he would say, should be looked after 
by those qualified by birth and edu- 
cation to do it. He would frown on 
nationalism, for he sincerely wants to 
end the ancient feud with France; 
but the Frenchmen he wants to be 
friends with are people like himself. 
He would class Socialism and Fas- 
cism as delusions from which the 
people must be protected. He would 
be sardonic about war and militar- 
ism, which interfere with normal life 
and trade, but would favor a strong 
police force. “Adenauer,” said a 
leading Social Democrat, “isn’t a 
militarist, he’s a gendarmist”—which 
casts some light on current events. 

The old man in the white palace at 
Bonn offers Germany nothing new. 
But that is just his strength. Many 


false prophets have promised the — 
Germans a glowing future and led | 


them to disaster. Adenauer offers 
them the past. It may not have been 
without blemishes at the time, but in 
the light of recent horrors it looks 
idyllic. Until they are sold on any- 
thing new, very many West Germans 
will be content with age at the helm. 
The old man in the white palace at 
Bonn knows which way he wants his 
country to turn. Others make plans 
for the future. He offers the past. 
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DALLIN 


Municu 
VERYONE in the courtroom was 
flabbergasted, at the recent Rous- 
set trial in Paris, when David Rousset 
declared: “I have invited a group of 
Russian former DP’s from America 
to testify on Soviet slave labor, but, 
because of the new American laws, 
they are unable to appear.” It 
seemed utterly absurd that American 
laws and official agencies should pre- 
vent former Soviet concentration- 
camp inmates from testifying at an 
important political trial. Yet that is 
precisely the state of affairs created 
by the combined operation of the new 
McCarran anti-subversive law and 
the new DP law. 

Nor have the repercussions of 
these laws and their manner of im- 
plementation been limited to a single 
libel suit in Paris. The obtuse be- 
havior of the American authorities in 
Europe in charge of emigration to 
the United States has aroused indig- 
nation extending far beyond those 
directly affected by their rulings. In 
Europe, the United States, its policies 
and its representatives operate in a 
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goldfish bowl; their every act is 
noted and made the basis of political 
conclusions. Our new policy on ad- 
mission of Soviet and other refugees 
has dealt a stunning blow to this 
‘country’s standing on the Continent. 

Even under the earlier legislation, 
nore than half of all applications for 
admission were reportedly turned 
down. In the past few months, since 
mactment of the McCarran law, 
migration has practically come to 
a standstill. And, for mysterious 


‘security reasons,” the American 
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By David J. Dallin 


The McCarran 
Pro-Communist Law 


authorities in Europe—most of them 
people wholly unfit to deal with the 
complexities of European politics— 
refuse even to state the reasons for 
their negative rulings. 

I know of a number of Soviet 
refugees who are barred from the 
United States because they belonged 
to trade unions while they were in 
Russia. The U. S. authorities regard 
Soviet trade unions as “affiliated” 
with the Communist party; conse- 
quently, a great many staunch, in- 
telligent anti-Communists are reject- 
ed. I know of people who, already 
cleared and equipped with an Amer- 
ican visa, sold out their meager be- 
longings and went to a German port 
of embarcation, only to be turned 
back in a last-minute reversal of the 
decision. 

There is, for instance, the case of 
W. N., a Soviet engineer and writer, 
who had belonged to a trade union 
since 1931. In 1934, he refused to 
subscribe “voluntarily” to a_ state 
“loan,” and was dismissed and black- 
listed. He found work in another city, 
but, three years later, he again came 
in conflict with the police. All this 
time, of course, he belonged to a 
trade union, which is obligatory in a 
totalitarian state. AS a result, this 
man—an expert on the Soviet econ- 
omy, who would be a valuable asset 
in the United States—is barely sub- 
sisting in Germany on what odd jobs 
he can find. 

Or take the two young theater 
artists, one 26 and one 28 years old. 
Their request for a visa to the United 
States had been granted and they 
were already in the port of Bremen 


when they were suddenly kept trom 
sailing because they had belonged to 
trade unions in Russia. A. F., a 60- 
year-old philosopher and scientist, is 
another recent rejectee. “You were a 
professor in the Soviet Union,” he 
was told. “You could not have ob- 
tained such a position without being 
a member of the Communist party.” 
(Which, as it happens, is entirely un- 
true.) Another refugee was denied a 
visa because he had once belonged to 
the “Pioneers,” the Soviet organiza- 
tion for children under 14. 

The ultimate absurdity was reached 
with the rejection of a number of 
former Red Army soldiers on 
grounds of “affiliation with a totali- 
tarian state.” The fact that these men 
had, of course, been drafted into the 
army—and, incidentally, had seen 
service at a time when Russia was 
our wartime ally—availed them noth- 
ing. 

In other cases, Russian and Lat- 
vian Socialists have been rejected by 
ignorant immigration officials to 
whom “there is no essential differ- 
ence between Socialists and Commu- 
nists.” W.A.G., who had been. de- 
ported by the GPU in 1925 for form- 
er Menshevik affiliations, is now pen- 
alized by the American authorities 
for the same crime: “Menshevism 
and Bolshevism are two of a kind.” 
Two Latvian Socialists were turned 
down because of an exchange of let- 
ters with a Socialist leader later 
falsely denounced as a Communist 
sympathizer. In the meantime, dozens 
of Russian monarchists are being 
cleared for admission to the U. S. 

It is urgently necessary that more 
light be focused on this dark corner 
of American policy. In a democracy, 
there can be no room for secret dis- 
posing of the lives and fate of people. 
A Congressional committee should be 
appointed to make an on-the-spot in- 
vestigation of the plight of the thou- 
sands of unhappy people—many of 
them outstanding in their special 
fields—who are now condemned be- 
cause of their uncompromising oppo- 
sition to Communist dictatorship to 
a life of idle beggary. 








ISTANBUL 


HE DEMOCRATIC PARTY of Presi- 

dent Celal Bayar, which was elect- 
ed to office last May 14 after twenty- 
six years of Republican rule, now 
finds the burden of governing Turkey 
a bit too onerous for its inexperienced 
leaders. The Cabinet has been re- 
shuffled several times within the past 
three or four months, and still does 
not appear to be very strong. 

The most vexing of the new gov- 
ernment’s domestic problems is that 
of preparing a balanced budget for 
the fiscal year 1952 which begins in 
March. A new income-tax system, ex- 
pected to be the fairest one Turks 
have ever had, is to be applied for 
the first time. The Democrats, as they 
promised during the election, have 
written a law providing for drastic 
reductions in taxes for salaried and 
government employes; but this, it 
now appears, will prove impossible if 
the budget is to be balanced. 

Insistent rumors that these tax re- 
ductions would be postponed till next 
year created such bad feeling among 
a large group of employes, who ex- 
pressed regrets that they had voted 
for the Democrats, that the Minister 
of Finance was compelled to resign 





KENAN INAL, a young Turkish writer 
who has joined THe NEw LEADER’s 
foreign staff, will be contributing 
regular correspondence from Turkey. 


and the Government has had to re- 
consider its decision. Meanwhile, it 
committed the further tactical error 
of intimating that it would refer the 
matter to the National Assembly, 
thus passing the buck and virtually 
admitting its own weakness. 

The chances are now that the Gov- 
ernment will go ahead with its prom- 
ise to grant the tax deductions, but 
must find other means of filling the 
large budget gap they will create. The 
fact that very big profits are cur- 
rently being reaped by the cotton 
growers has directed all eyes to the 
Turkish farmer, who is exempted 
from any kind of taxation under the 
new income-tax laws. This exemption 
was allowed in order to encourage 
the farmer to utilize his untaxed in- 
come for farm mechanization. The 
only conceivable way the Government 
can get around the problem might 
be to institute certain indirect taxes 
on farm products. At this writing, 
however, the question remains unde- 
cided. 

If balancing the budget is Tur- 
key’s most annoying problem, its 
gravest one is the same as that which 
confronts the whole civilized world, 
but which her geographical position 
highly accentuates—the threat to 
freedom. Turks today are praying— 
praying in every mosque—for the 
Turkish boys who have sacrificed 
their lives in Korea, and for the 
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from TURKEY 


New Democratic government has 


tax, refugee, security problems 


establishment of peace in the world. 

For a while, there were wild 
rumors that the entire Turkish Brig: 
ade of 4,500 troops had been de- 
stroyed in an heroic attempt to save 
the United States 8th Army from 
being encircled by the Chinese Com- 
munists [during the fighting in 
the north of Korea in early Decem- 
ber—Eb.]. The commotion in Turkey 
was great, and quieted down only 
after official reports announced that 
the Brigade had participated in 
saving the 8th Army and had lost no 
more than 500 casualties. (Soviet 
broadcasts in the Turkish language 
said there were 2,000 casualties, and 
deplored the sacrifice of good Turk- 
ish blood in exchange for U. S. 
“dollars.”’) 

Despite enemy propaganda, the 
Turkish people are firmly convinced 
that the Battle of Korea is part of 
the worldwide fight against aggres- 
sion, that it is a battle in a just cause 


in which other free nations are par- | 


ticipating so that the world can be 
rid of bullies and aggressors. 

The war, as I suggested a moment 
ago, is especially acute for Turkey 
because of her geographical prox- 
imity to the Soviet sphere of influ- 
ence. A palpable example of this was 
the unwarranted decision of the 
Bulgarian Communist government, 
earlier this winter, to deport to Tur- 
key under the most adverse condi- 
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tions its 250,000 Moslem Turk min- 
ority. These Moslem Turks, who 
comprise one-eighth of Bulgaria’s 
6,000,000 population, are a sturdy 
breed of hard-shelled but peaceful 
folk who have always maintained 
good relations with the Bulgars be- 
cause they never mixed in domestic 
politics, But the Bulgarian Commu- 
nists were anxious to deport this min- 
ority precisely because it has proved 
to be unassimilable. Ankara has 
demonstrated its willingness to ac- 
cept Bulgaria’s hard-working Moslem 
Turks, but objected to the fact that 
the problem was dumped into its lap 
in such a way as to create manifold 
difficulties. 

To begin with, the Sofia regime 
issued a curt request demanding that 
Turkey make preparations to receive 
the 250,000 prospective deportees 
within ninety days. The callousness 
of this move is best illustrated by the 
fact that involved was the stupendous 
problem for Turkey of feeding, cloth- 
ing and sheltering a quarter of a mil- 
lion people in the dead of winter. 
The Turkish Government, accord- 
ingly, sent a vehement protest to Bul- 
garia, and threatened to bring the 
matter before the United Nations. 
Meanwhile, an initial contingent of 
15,000 refugees was enroute to 
Edirne, on the Turkish side of the 
frontier, deprived of all worldly pos- 
sessions; these had been confiscated 
by the Bulgarian Communists in pay- 
ment of taxes allegedly “overdue.” 
Ankara thus had no alternative but 
to accept these poor souls, then to 
negotiate for the disposition of the 
remaining Moslem Turks. 

A total of 26,000 Moslem Turks 
have arrived in Turkey to date, and 
an agreement has been worked out 
with Bulgaria to receive only 90,- 
000—instead of the entire 250,000, 
as Sofia originally demanded—up 
till March. Further arrangements will 
be worked out to accept additional 
refugees throughout the summer. 

Funds are being raised in every 
part of Turkey—even school children 
are contributing from their pocket 
money—to support the expelled Mos- 
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lem Turks. This popular effort, how- 
ever, is largely symbolic, for the vast 
majority of Turks are too poor to 
finance the rehabilitation of a quarter 
of a million refugees. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, is attempting to find 
other ways and means of meeting the 
problem. The presence among the 
new arrivals of a large number of 
gypsies, and of people of unknown 
origin, is a sore point with Ankara, 
and it is instituting closer scrutiny 
at the border to prevent the entry of 
non-Turks, 

The hatred against the Bulgarian 
Communists which surged up when 
Sofia first announced its intention to 
deport its Moslem Turks has abated 
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BAYAR ON THE HUSTINGS 


somewhat; but it is still there, ready 
to flare up at the next Communist 
provocation. 

Turkey’s population, incidentally, 
has been revealed by the latest cen- 
sus, taken last year, to be 20,000,000. 
This represents an increase of twenty- 
five per cent since 1936, when the first 
efficient general census was taken. 

Many interesting facts are ex- 
pected to be revealed when full cen- 
sus data are released. In the old days, 
when we used Arabic characters, it 
took a child at least three years to 
learn how to read and write; the rate 
of literacy was then around 5 per 
cent, Since Kemal Ataturk intro- 


duced the Latin alphabet, any child 
or adult has been able to master read- 
ing or writing in three months; as a 
matter of fact, Ataturk gave every 
government employe six months to 
learn the new alphabet or forfeit his 
job. As a result, the increase in the 
rate of literacy has become the most 
important single factor in Turkey’s 
recovery from the “Dark Ages,” and 
has greatly contributed to the mod- 
ernization of the country and the 
raising of its standard of living. It 
has also, by the way, given tremend- 
ous impetus to the growth of news- 
papers and the publication of thou- 
sands of books and magazines. 

Although Turkey, as can be seen 
from these notes, has its share of 
worries, the outsider will search in 
vain for outward signs of concern. 
Everyone goes about his business 
quietly. The farmer, who harvested a 
rich crop last year, is again bent in 
toil, made a bit easier by Marshall 
Aid tractors; the small businessman 
carries on his trade as usual; and the 
movie houses are doing an unusually 
brisk business, But only the super- 
ficial observer would interpret Tur- 
key’s calm as evidence that “where 
ignorance is bliss, it is folly to be 
wise.” Turkey’s deceptive calm is a 
product of the Turkish character, of 
the history of a people which has 
fought thirteen major wars against 
Russia in the last two centuries. The 
idea of a general mobilization to 
meet an external danger has, to 
Turks, always been a routine matter. 
The Turkish people have in fact been 
mobilized since 1939, and almost a 
million men have been kept continu- 
ously under arms. It never occurs to 
the Turk to shirk danger—his deeply- 
rooted philosophy suggests that he 
will put up one hell of a good fight 
and let “Kismet,” the will of God, 
take care of the rest. 

Ataturk accomplished much _be- 
tween 1923 and 1938, when he died 
and World War II quickly followed. 
In that time, Turkey turned her face 
from the East to the West. It is more 
than likely that she will keep it 
turned in that direction. 
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HE LIBERAL Party of New York State was founded 
Baca years ago to furnish liberal-minded 
New Yorkers with a political instrument that would truly 
express their aspirations for full democracy at home and 
a free and peaceful world. It has maintained from the 
outset that the fight for social, political and economic 
democracy must be waged against reaction on the right— 
including the economic royalists and race-baiters—and 
against reaction on the so-called left—those who, while 
parading as saviors of mankind, stand for totalitarian 
despotism and enslavement. It has also contended that on 
the international level the same struggle has been pro- 
ceeding through two phases: the war against Fascism 
and Nazism; and now the sometimes “cold” and some- 
times “warm” war against Soviet Communist aggression. 
The Liberal party has worked independently for these ob- 
jectives because it believes that neither of the two major 
parties, dominated as they are by the forces of privilege, 
patronage and prejudice, is capable of accomplishing 
them; the Socialist party has long since been defunct. 

The Liberal party was born in the course of an all-out 
political struggle against an enemy only recently recog- 
nized as the chief threat to peace and progress: Commu- 
nism. For eight years, from 1936 to 1944, liberal and 
labor forces in New York had worked to found and build 
the American Labor party into a genuine progressive 
third party: but the Communists—through infiltration 
and invasion, through deceit and conspiracy—finally 
captured the ALP. Eight years of work undone! In the 
democratic U.S.A., democratic forces had been defeated 
by Communism. The liberals, however, were not daunted. 
They started all over again. In May 1944, they formed 
the Liberal party, dedicated “to democracy as both moral 
and social means.” 

The Liberals are, as yet, only a state party. But their 
significance reaches beyond New York’s boundaries. 
First, because the party’s outlook is national and inter- 
national, as well as local and state; second, because of 
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its position as the balance of power in a state that is 
“pivotal” in national affairs. 

The presence of Herbert H. Lehman in the United 
States Senate illustrates this point. Lehman was elected 
in 1949 and re-elected in 1950 thanks mainly to the Lib- 
eral party, which made possible his nomination and his 
electoral victories (last November, for example, Lehman 
polled 312,000 votes on the Liberal line and won by a 
plurality of 261,000). Since Lehman brings to the Senate 
the kind of philosophy, program and leadership most 
needed in this time of trouble, the Liberal party, in help- 
ing him get there, has made a direct contribution to the 
moral and political strength of the nation. Seen from the 
viewpoint of che narrow party division in the Senate (49 
Democrats, 47 Republicans), Lehman’s position acquires 
a significance which the future course of Senate action 
and debate—on both foreign and domestic policy—will 
demonstrate to be crucial. 


ECLIPSE OF ALP 


Nor is the Lehman example an isolated one. The Lib- 
eral party also played a dynamic role in the election of a 
large number of Congressmen from New York who will 
support the Fair Deal and the Administration’s foreign 
policy. The return to Congress of Jacob K. Javits, who 
was elected in 1946 and again in 1948 as a result of Lib- 
eral support, was particularly important in view of the 
necessity for developing a progressive and constructive 
attitude in the ranks of the more responsible Republicans. 
The defeat, on the other hand, which Liberals helped ad- 
minister to pro-Communist former Congressman Vito 
Marcantonio last fall was a contribution of another kind 
to national progress. 

Marcantonio’s eclipse, as a matter of fact, coincided 
with that of the American Labor party which he heads. 
When the Communists captured the ALP, they possessed 
many advantages—a strong political organization; the 
support of more than 400,000 voters; a favorable position 
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(just behind the major parties) on the voting machine; 
the widespread illusion that it was a real labor party; 
and the equally popular fallacy, now punctured, that the 
Soviet Union was a friend of democracy. Too, the Com- 
munist-dominated ALP could exploit at one time or an- 
other the prestige of a Henry A. Wallace, the power of 
a number of strong trade unions, and the readiness of 
Democratic and Republican politicians to make uncon- 
scionable deals. But all these advantages have been dissi- 
pated or destroyed by a combination of factors of which 
the Liberal party was a major one. 


ONLY THIRD PARTY 


The Liberal party today surpasses the ALP in numbers 
and influence. It topped the latter by 60,000 votes in the 
race for Governor of New York, and by 120,000 in the 
Senatorial campaign. Its enrollment exceeds that of the 
ALP for the first time, and beginning next year it will 
occupy Row C, the ALP’s former favorable position on 
the ballot. Above all, it has become clear to the citizens 
of New York that the ALP is but a shoddy tool of Mos- 
cow, and that it is the Liberal party which represents the 
ideals of bona fide liberalism. 

The Liberal party is also the only genuine third-party 
movement in the United States. The Minnesota Farmer- 
Labor party and the Wisconsin Progressive party ceased 
to exist as independent entities a number of years ago. 
Henry Wallace’s Progressive party, never actually inde- 
pendent, was completely aborted by Communist control. 
The Socialist party has all but disappeared from the 
scene. The ALP is a scarcely-disguised and much-weak- 
ened organ of the Kremlin. The Liberal party stands 
alone as the only liberal party in American politics which 
is independent of the two major parties. The Liberal 
party is also unique in that it continues to grow, and to 
grow steadily. 

In New York City, the Liberal vote has increased from 
123,000 in 1945 to 163,000 in 1946, 193,000 in 1948, 
and 245,000 in 1950; and in the state from 134,000 to 
174,000 in 1946, 210,000 in 1948, and 267,000 in 
1950. These totals do not reflect votes won under unusual 
conditions when a particular candidate or particular com- 
bination favored Liberal fortunes best, but the rock-bot- 


_ tom party vote obtained in normal campaigns. Moreover, 
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the increases in voting strength have been accompanied 
by corresponding increases in party membership and 
party enrollment, by the organization of new party clubs, 
by greater membership participation in party activity, 
by more community service work, and by enhanced effec- 
tiveness on local, state and national issues. 

The Liberal party does not view independence in 
terms of old clichés. It emphatically decries, for example, 
the “independent” candidacy for Governor of Connecticut 
of the Socialist Jasper McLevy, whose 23,000 votes 
helped defeat the Fair Deal Democratic incumbent Ches- 
ter Bowles (who lost by only 16,000 votes). Nor is it 
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enough to indict McLevy because he allied himself with 
the reactionary Vivian Kellems; his candidacy, with or 
without that alliance, was irresponsible and destructive. 

The Liberal party rejects that kind of “independence.” 
It believes, rather, in giving independent leadership to 
the people in their struggles, and in wielding the inde- 
pendent striking force of liberals, to achieve practical 
results. It does not view an election, therefore, as some- 
thing to be exploited for the glory of the party but as an 
instrument for attaining the greatest common good. For 
this reason, it is sometimes willing to work with forces 
outside the Liberal party whose aims happen to coincide 
with Liberal aims. 

In May 1949, when the New York County Democratic 
party refused to nominate Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. for 
Congress, the Liberal party gave him a place on its 
ticket; together 
with dissident 
Democratic _ ele- 
ments, it helped 
elect FDR Jr. A 
year before and 
a year later (in 
1948 and 1950) 
the Liberals had 
united with Re- 
publicans to elect 
to Congress 
Jacob K. Javits. 
In both instances, 
in supporting 
Javits and Roose- 
velt, members of 
two different par- 
ties, the Liberals 
demonstrated a 
keen appreciation 
for the worth of progressive individuals as opposed to the 
conception of blanket endorsement or blanket rejection 
of coalition at any and all times. 

To illustrate further: In the regular New York City 
elections held in November 1949, the Liberal party 
coalesced with the Republicans behind the Good Govern- 
ment candidate, Newbold Morris; it rejected the dema- 
gogic charge that thus it was uniting with the party of 
Taft-Hartley, because the central issue in the city cam- 
paign was not Taft-Hartley but good government. (In 
the same election, incidentally, the Liberals brought 
about the nomination of Senator Lehman, a Democrat. 
and provided the margin of his victory.) A year later, in 
1950, in the special election caused by Mayor O’Dwyer’s 
resignation, the Liberals coalesced with the Democrats 
this time, convinced that Judge Ferdinand Pecora would 
best serve the interests of good government; here they 
had to combat the equally demagogic cry that in doing 
so the Liberal party had united with Tammany Hall, 
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LIBERAL PARTY CONTINUED 


whereas in fact not every candidate of the New York 
County Democratic organization can be automatically 
classified as a Tammany machine candidate—Senator 
Robert Wagner, Senator Herbert Lehman, Borough 
President Robert Wagner Jr. are a few examples. 

In many instances, on the other hand, the Liberal party 
has found it necessary to run its own candidates inde- 
pendently of other parties or has secured the endorsement 
of major parties for such. Notable in the latter category 
were the nomination in 1945 for Supreme Court of form- 
er N. Y. County Chairman Leo J. Rosett; of the Kings 
County Liberal leader Judge Benjamin Brenner for 
County Judge in 1946; of party Treasurer Harry Uviller 
for Comptroller of New York City in 1949; and of Judge 
Matthew M. Levy of the Bronx for the State Supreme 
Court in 1950 (Levy, incidentally, was elected). 


LIBERALISM AND WELFARE 


The Liberal party, then, uses its prestige, position and 
power as dictated by the given situation and viewed from 
the perspective of furthering the cause of liberalism and 
the general welfare. Such a situation is studied with re- 
gard to the nature of the particular election and the 
issues it raises, the kind of candidates available, the stake 
of the people, and the program of the Liberal party. Nat- 
urally, the stronger the party grows, the more recognition 
it can demand ior itself. 

The growth of a liberal party is, after all, a process. 
Involved are a host of factors: adherence to principle; 
imaginative programs; ability to organize; tactical 
statesmanship; readiness to effect unity in action among 
liberals; concentration upon community service the year 
round; appreciation of the importance of labor political 
action; and willingness to examine, continually and dem- 
cratically, one’s own course of action. 

Nor does the Liberal party judge morality or character 
or merit on the basis of whether it wins victory or sus- 
tains defeat in a given instance. Unlike those who want 
to “get rich quick” or who consider defeat-or-victory to 
be the cardinal criterion of “success,” the Liberal party 
does not consider a partial or temporary defeat, such as 
the New York City election last year, to be indicative of 
moral turpitude or bankruptcy. In 1949 the Liberals, 
with Newbold Morris as their candidate, lost to O'Dwyer. 
In the light of O’Dwyer’s performance since, would any- 
one suggest now that the Liberals were wrong? Nor does 
Pecora’s defeat mean that they were wrong in 1950. Im- 
pellitteri’s appointment of machine politician Frank 
Sampson as “patronage secretary,” and his dismissal of 
Planning Commissioner Finkelstein and Water Commis- 
sioner Carney would seem to indicate otherwise. 

The pertinent facts in the 1950 city campaign are 
available to those who wish to understand them. Edward 
G. Corsi, the regular Republican candidate, ran 440,000 
votes behind even the weak GOP candidate for Senator, 
Joe R. Hanley, only because his own party doublecrossed 
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him. A deal with Dewey swung these hundreds of thou- 
sands of Republican votes to Impellitteri, the dissident 
Democrat who ran on the “Experience party” ticket. An- 
other deal with Democratic bosses like Roe of Queens, 
and Blaikie and Sampson of Manhattan, who defected 
from the regular Democratic candidate Pecora, threw a 
big bloc of normally Democratic votes to Impellitteri. 
Sympathetic to this lineup, most of the big-city press 
and elements of the fascist-minded former Christian 
Front brought additional support to Impellitteri. To- 
gether, these forces succeeded in creating the false im- 
pression that Impellitteri was “unbossed” and “inde- 
pendent,” and so deceived still another group of voters 
who considered themselves as independents. In short, the 
basic force behind Impellitteri was a united front of re- 
actionary Republicans and reactionary Democrats in a 
year when elections generally in the country showed a 
trend to the right. This, of course, is not a new phenome- 
non in U. S. politics: President Truman, like Franklin 
D. Roosevelt before him, has frequently had to contend 
with exactly that combination in Congress. The Liberal 
party, on the other hand, took the position that the main 
objective of liberals and progressives should be the de- 
feat of this reactionary coalition and the election of 
Fair Deal candidates right down the line. That strategy 
was obviously the only one for liberals to pursue. 


FIGHT FOR DYNAMIC DEMOCRACY 
The leadership of the Liberal party symbolizes the best 


in American liberalism. It includes distinguished men 
like former Assistant Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle 
Jr., the party’s State Chairman; David Dubinsky, presi- 
dent of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union; Alex Rose, president of the Hat, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers Union; Drs. John L. Childs and George 
S. Counts of Columbia, both renowned educators; Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, the famed Protestant theologian, and many 
others of like reputation. These men epitomize the unity 
of the liberal and labor forces of America which are 
fighting to solve today’s problems while fighting for a 
better tomorrow. Recognizing the necessity for being 
practical as well as idealistic, they are building a liberal 
party in New York as they dream of a liberal party for 
all America. 

In the crisis-torn world of 1950, clichés and abstrac- 
tions are no substitute for a frank confrontation with 
reality. If one day we fight and lose a battle, the next we 
will come back and win. The epic of Korea teaches us 
just that, for no one can rightfully say that our tempor- 
ary defeat there proves the U.S.S.R. right and the U. S. 
and United Nations wrong. The Liberal party knows that 
the fight for dynamic democracy must go on, irrespective 
of the difficulties that face us. It believes that there is a 
big job to be done, that it can help do that job, and that 
when it is finally accomplished—as it will be—the world 
will be a finer place to live in. 
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STALIN’S 


By Boris Shub 


VICTORY SPEECH 


MARCH 15, 1954 


Closing Remarks of Generalissima Stalin 
at the Nineteenth Congress of the AIll- 


Union Communist Party (B) 


C OMRADES! Now to summarize briefly the lessons of 
our historic victory over American capitalism and 
to explain the significance of the establishment of the 
American People’s Republic. 

How was it possible that our Party was able to “sing 
a funeral requiem over world capitalism” without being 
drawn into a “series of horrible collisions” with capital- 
ism? How did our Party achieve its historic victory over 
American capitalism without being drawn into a Third 
World War, without a single atomic bomb being 
dropped? Only the crudest philistines have forgotten that 
Stalin wrote long ago that it was possible to avoid the 
“horrible collisions,” provided capitalist encirclement was 
replaced by Soviet encirclement. The delegates remember 
my words at the time. (Shouts: “Of course we do, Com- 
rade Stalin!” “Long Live Our Great Stalin, Conqueror of 


| World Capitalism!” ) 


Comrades! We are not here to engage in celebrations, 
to grow dizzy with success. We are here to analyze how 
our Party’s victory was possible without a major war. 

Some of our comrades are now saying: “It simply fol- 





The editors of THe New Leaver wish to: make it clear 
that the speech on these pages is the satiric creation 
of Boris Shub; it has not been delivered by Stalin. We 
make this clear because a previous satire of Mr. Shub’s 
(“Soviets Expose American Baby,” June 17, 1950) was 
literally construed by a number of press and radio com- 
*mentators. Boris Shub is the author of The Choice, a 
widely-endorsed program for the overthrow of Stalin, 
and a frequent contributor to THe New Leaver. 
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COMRADE STALIN: 'THE PARTY WAS CORRECT 


lowed the iron laws of Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin regard- 
ing the contradictions of world capitalism.” Nonsense, 
comrades! It is, of course, true that objectively the grow- 
ing contradictions of American capitalism in the epoch of 
the Great October Revolution, of the first imperialist war, 
of the downfall of Hitlerite fascism and Japanese military 
feudalism, of the decline and fall of Anglo-French im- 
perialism, of the triumph of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public and the awakening of the colonial peoples in Asia, 
Africa and the Indies—in such an era the objective con- 
tradictions of American capitalism did in fact contribute 
to the downfall of American capitalism and did help 
tighten the ring of “Soviet encirclement” around Amer- 
ican capitalism. In that sense, comrades, the iron logic 
of the Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin analysis of world revo- 
lution does help explain our victory. 

But these laws do not work in the abstract, as the petit 
bourgeois and liberal admirers and camp followers of the 
Great October Revolution and other ignoramuses suppose. 
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STALIN CONTINUED 


We did not sit by and watch the ring of Soviet encircle- 
ment strangle the last fortress of capitalism, the American 
fortress. We contributed not a few links to the iron chain 
around the neck of American capitalism, while these lib 
eral camp-followers went on echoing in all seriousness 
our tactical propaganda about the “peaceful coexistence 
of ‘capitalism’ and ‘socialism.’ ” 

And yet, comrades, our contribution and theirs were 
smaller than the part which the decadent American ruling 
class contributed to the playing of its own “requiem.” If 
| were the doctor who performed the autopsy over the 
corpse of the American ruling class, I would write as the 
cause of death one word: “Suicide.” 

Thus, if we look for the main subjective cause for this 
unheard-of event, we will not find it in the character of 
the American people, as some of our Russian and 
Chinese chauvinists have begun to say. The weakness was 
on top, among its leaders, among the men who sat in 
Wall Street, the men who sat in Washington, and the 
handful of monopolists who controlled most of the large 
newspapers and magazines of America. American capital- 
ism went down to defeat because it was a colossus with 
a head of clay. (Thunderous applause.) 


MISTAKES OF THE RULING CLASS 


What do we mean when we say “American capitalism 
was a colossus with a head of clay?” We mean that the 
ruling class of America was unable to analyze the true 
balance of forces in the world. This inability of the Amer- 
ican ruling circles to analyze world political forces began 
to become an important factor as early as 1919, when 
Woodrow Wilson, the last serious American statesman, 
was repudiated. As Leninists, we rejected Wilson’s slogans 
of a league of nations, of “making the world safe for 
democracy.” But history teaches us that Wilson’s slogans 
did in fact have their appeal for all peoples, including the 
Russian people. Not until myopic and isolationist Amer- 
ican capitalism turned its back on Wilson and went 
“back to normalcy” was the victory of our Party, even 
in Russia itself, relatively secure. 

But in our analysis, let us not shed too many tears for 
the mistakes which American capitalism made during 
and after the first imperialist war. Let us look at the 
period of the Great Patriotic War. In June 1941, the 
fate of our power hung in the balance. We may speak 
frankly now. Everything for which we had worked since 
October 1917 was suddenly put in the scales. On the 
one hand, the unconquered armies of Hitlerite Germany 
tore across our frontiers. On the other hand, our Russian 
divisions were surrendering without sericus fighting. 
Those of you who served as political commissars with 
the troops remember what our ordinary Russian soldier 
was saying in those days. Even here, before the very 
walls of the Kremlin, our intelligence people (razvied- 
chiki) heard crowds pointing here and saying, while the 
loudspeakers were announcing the outbreak of war: 
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“Well, that’s Ais funeral.” (Commotion.) 

Yes, comrades, we Bolsheviks have never been afraid 
to face facts. We know that the Russian worker, the Rus- 
sian peasant, the Russian officer, who finally picked up 
his old Russian cudgel to smash the Hitlerite hangman 
did so not out of love for Stalin, not out of love for our 
Party, not even out of love for Comrade Beria’s excellent 
organization. (Laughter and applause.) He did so be- 
cause he discovered that Hitler was “even worse” than 
Stalin. Stalin had treated him harshly, at times, like a 
stern father, but 
Hitler’s hangmen 
starved and mur- 
dered his wife, 
his children, his 
brothers who 
were prisoners of 
war, burned his 
machine - tractor 
stations. And so, 
not out of love 
for our Party, 
not out of love 
for Stalin, but 
out of grim 
necessity, our 
Russian soldiers 
went forward in- 
to battle. Did the 
American ruling class know any of this? Of course not. 
Did they know how many Russians went into battle filled 
with childish hopes that when the war was over, they 
would live “together in one world” with their American 
“comrades”? How many Russian officers used to say— 
and even Communists among them—“things will be 
different after the war.” Did the American ruling class 
know this? Of course not. They did not know how to 
talk with the Russian officer, the Russian worker. the 
Russian peasant, the Russian soldier. They found it 
easier to talk to Comrade Molotov, to Comrade Vishin- 
sky; they even found it easier to talk to me. Yes, com- 
rades. I remember one prominent American capitalist 
who said I reminded him of an American business ex- 
ecutive. I did not tell him what he reminded me of. 
Lenin once said I was rude, and | have tried to improve 
my manners ever since. (Laughter, stormy applause.) 


IGNORED RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
But even after the Americans promised us at Yalta 
to send back to the Soviet Union all the Russians who 


were in the Axis territory occupied by the Anglo-Amer- 
ican forces, there were still millions of Russian soldiers 
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and civilians who wished to destroy our power. They 


came back to us and filled people’s heads with stories of 
how many shops and stores they had seen in Budapest, 
Vienna, Berlin. They came back with stories of how 
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“democratic” the American army was, how well they 
were treated by the Americans and all sorts of other petit 
bourgeois rubbish. We had other problems, too. The Rus- 
sian people and the Russian army were tired of war, tired 
of short rations, tired of stakhanovism, work-passports 
and collective washrooms, tired of not having as many 
pots and pans as some people in the non-Soviet world, 
tired—and I say this frankly—of our great victories, our 
great Party, our “Great Stalin.” (Shouts: “No, Comrade 
Stalin!” “Not true! They love you!”) Yes, comrades, 
it is true. They were tired of us. They wanted to live 
quiet, “peaceful” lives, with all of the little pleasures and 
privacies of so-called “Western democracy.” 

Did the American ruling class know this? Of course 
not. They did not turn in 1946 or 1951 to the Red Army 
and say: “You like us and we like you. Why don’t you 
get rid of the Bolsheviks? We'll help you!” 


COULD OVERTHROW STALIN 


Suppose the Americans had done that, what could we 
have done to retain our power? Nothing. But if the Amer- 
ican ruling class had been capable of forging a fighting 
alliance with the Soviet army and the war-disoriented 
Russian masses, it would not have been the decadent, 
moribund American ruling class, but a new revolutionary 
class, born out of the new contradictions in the world 
structure, and able to exploit the bitterness of the Soviet 
intelligentsia and the masses of Russian soldiers, workers 
and peasants against our power. Needless to say, the 
American ruling class was not, and could not be, such a 
class. Why? *** 

*** How did we consolidate our position, how did we 
stop the American whistling in our boiling Russian samo- 
var? You will recall that when our Party launched the 
campaign against pro-Americanism and cosmopolitanism 
early in 1946, many of our comrades thought it was a 
serious mistake. They said it would make us “unpopular 
with the people” and would “arouse the world” against 
us. Were they correct or was the Party correct? (Shouts: 
“The Party!” “Comrade Stalin was correct!”’) 

Comrades, I repeat, we are here to analyze our victory, 
not to celebrate it, because the tasks that lie ahead are no 
less formidable than the tasks that lie behind us. Those 
who said our campaign against pro-Americanism would 
make us “unpopular with the Russian people” seemed to 
forget that we were already “unpopular,” in fact that 
not only millions of our simpler workers, soldiers and 
peasants, but also many of our most illustrious generals, 
engineers. writers, etc., would have liked nothing better 
until two years ago than to see our Party and Stalin 
vanish, so they could finally begin to “enjoy life” and 
make their own speeches in Red Square. (Laughter.) 

What were the results of our campaign against 
pro-Americanism? At first the Americans smiled and 
shrugged their shoulders, then they grew angrier and 
angrier. At whom did they grow angry? At Comrade 
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Zhdanov? At Comrade Stalin? At Comrade Vishinsky 
and Comrade Molotov who brilliantly used every inter- 
national conference as well as the floor of the United 
Nations to drive hot irons into the representatives of the 
American ruling class? Of course not. On the contrary, 
they were eager to “negotiate a settlement with the Krem- 
lin.” They directed their anger against—the Russian 
people! (Laughter.) 

By the end of 1950, our program had proceeded so 
well that it was possible for a Governor of New York to 
tell the American people that they were threatened by 
“the hordes of Russia” and that the world was in danger 
of being taken over by “savages.” By the end of 1959, it 
was possible for a former President of the United States 
to speak of the Russian people as “Asiatic hordes.” Need- 
less to say, our Pravda published the full text of his 
speech. (Laughter.) Other Americans, equally prominent, 
were talking about “atomizing Russia,” “destroying the 
cities of Russia,” “dropping the bomb on Moscow.” By 
the summer of 1951, they were talking about “Russian 
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savages,” “Russian barbarians” and comparing the Rus. 
sian people with the Mongols, Vandals and Huns. By 
1952, they had banned Tolstoy from their libraries. 

Well, when our Russian soldiers, our Russian women, 
our Russian workers and our Russian peasants began to. 
hear such things—and in this respect I must congratulate. 
our press and radio propaganda departments for their- 
excellent work in repeating each insult and threat against 
the Russian people over and over again until they made 
a dent in even the most obstinately pro-American Russian 
head—when that happened, we were no longer so “un- 
popular,” the Americans were no longer such favorites 
with our good-natured Russians. By 1952, millions of 
Russians decided that the American ruling circles were 
“even worse” than Stalin. 

And then there was China. It would take too long to 
review the story of the American ruling clique’s gigantic 
blunderings in China. No sooner had Chiang Kai-shek 
suffered a military defeat on the mainland of China than 
the majority of American leaders jumped to the imma: 
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STALIN CONTINUED 

ture conclusion that Mao Tse-tung was popular with the 
Chinese workers and peasants and that it was useless to 
encourage resistance to him. Even when the Central 
People’s Government admitted that hundreds of thou- 
sands of “bandits” were fighting against the Soviet power 
in China, the American leaders did not realize that these 
so-called “bandits” were simply Chinese workers and 
peasants who—like so many of our Russians, and so 
many Bulgarians, Hungarians, Poles, Czechs, etc.—had 
grown to hate our Party and its program. 

And how could it be otherwise? Could the mentality 
of the ancient Chinese people be turned upside down in 
two or three years, only because a few commissars arrived, 
shot a few hundred landlords, and posted pictures of Mao 
Tse-tung and Comrade Stalin? Of course not. Changing 
the mentality of the Chinese people is a gigantic under- 
taking which will take many generations. In 1949, 1950, 
and even in 1951, it was still possible to turn those “ban- 
dits” into an effective so-called “Free China” army, to 
engage in a serious, possibly deadly civil war against the 
Central People’s Government. Did the American ruling 
class understand this? Of course not. They did nothing 
to arm and to support the millions of anti-Soviet Chinese 
workers, peasants and soldiers who, even in 1951. could 
have undermined our whole position in Asia. 


VICTORY IN EUROPE 


The recent events in Europe are too fresh in your 
minds to need recapitulation here. The historic Anschluss 
agreement signed seven months ago by Walter Ulbricht 
of the German People’s Republic and General Hasso von 
Manteuffel, Chancellor of the West German Reich, was 
not only the result of the wisdom of our Party and of 
our leadership, but of the colossal ignorance of the bank- 
rupt American ruling class, which learned nothing from 
history because it knew nothing of history. Had they 
taken the trouble to read the works of Bismarck and Gen- 
eral von Seeckt, not to speak of the writings of such ter- 
rible Bolsheviks as Lenin and Stalin, they would have 
anticipated the inevitable disastrous collapse of their 
1952-53 plan of making an independent Wehrmacht 
their main bulwark against “Asiatic savages.” They 
would have known that no prominent segment of Euro- 
pean society was less interested in the survival of Western 
democracy and “civil liberty” than the realistic, far-sight- 
ed officers of the German General Staff—the same officers 
who had always worked for a lasting German amalgama- 
tion with the Soviet power. 

The day the bankrupt American ruling class allowed 
the so-called “European Army” to break up into national 
armies, and re-established the German General Staff, the 
outcome in Europe was decided. How can the members 
of defeated American capitalism seriously blame the 
French, Belgians, Dutch, Scandinavians, British, Italians, 
Swiss and Spanish for their historic “Joint Declaration of 
Neutrality and Friendship,” signed ten days after the 
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formation of the German People’s Reich and the arrival 
of Comrade Vishinsky as Ambassador Extraordinary to 
Berlin? Permitting the German General Staff to assume 
control of the government of Western Germany was the 
last, and fatal, mistake of bankrupt American capitalism. . 
Cut off from both Europe and Asia, its factories shut- 
ting down more rapidiy than in 1930-32, American capi- 
talism was forced to “abdicate.” Thus our unification of 


Europe led to the establishment, on the morrow so to | 


speak, of the American People’s Republic. 
HOW ROME FELL 


The bankrupt American ruling class committed suicide 
because it tried to substitute for the primitive but in- 
cendiary doctrines of Jefferson, Lincoln and Wilson, a de- 
crepit philosophy concocted out of Machiavelli, Met- 
ternich and Maginot. But to be a successful Machiavelli, 
one must be truly Machiavellian and for that the Amer- 
ican ruling group was far too naive; to be truly a Metter- 
nich one must understand history, and the American 
ruling group neither knew nor understood history. To be 
a Maginot, one need only be an ostrich, and this the 
American ruling group was during the years that it dis- 
sipated America’s strength and prestige—an ostrich with- 
out plumes! (Laughter and stormy applause.) 

Comrades, allow me to conclude by quoting from my 
speech at the Seventeenth Congress of our Party more 
than twenty years ago, on January 26, 1934, to be exact. 
At that time I said: 

“Tt will not be amiss . . . briefly to examine the plans 
for the organization of war which are now being hatched 
in the circles of bourgeois politicians . . . [Some] think 
that war should be organized by a ‘superior race,’ say, the 
German ‘race,’ against an ‘inferior race,’ primarily 
against the Slavs. . . . It is well known that ancient Rome 
looked upon the ancestors of the present-day Germans 
and French in the same way as the representatives of 
the ‘superior race’ now look upon the Slavonic tribes. It 
is well known that ancient Rome treated them as an ‘in- 
ferior race,’ as ‘barbarians’ destined to live in eternal 
subordination to the ‘superior race,’ to great Rome; and 
between ourselves, be it said, ancient Rome had some 
grounds for this which cannot be said of the representa- 
tives of the ‘superior race’ of today. But what was the 
upshot of this? The upshot was that the non-Romans, 
i.e., all the ‘barbarians,’ united against the common 
enemy, hurled themselves against Rome, and bore her 
down with a crash. The question arises: What guarantee 
is there that the claims of the representatives of the 
‘superior race’ of today will not lead to the same deplor- 
able results?” 

And, comrades, they have led to the same results. (The 
delegates rise and hail Comrade Stalin with loud and 
stormy cheers. Cries of “Hurrah for Comrade Stalin!” 
“Hurrah for our Great Stalin!” “Hurrah for our Beloved 
Stalin!’ ) 
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CHAMBERLIN 


_ ARE WEAPONS. A convincing 
illustration of this fact is the tragi- 
cally profound influence which a mis- 
taken approach to the problem of 
power in the state has exerted and is 
exerting on the modern history of the 
world. 

Lenin and his followers took over 
without the slightest critical modi- 
fication the viewpoint expressed by 
Marx and Engels in the Communist 
Manifesto and elsewhere that the 
state is only an instrument for the 
oppression of the workers by the cap- 
italists. Today, this view, if applied 
to conditions in any country with 
free institutions, is so obsolete as to 
be ridiculous. 

A hundred years ago, there was 
more justification for it. Even in the 
freer countries of Europe, such as 
Great Britain and France, the poorer 
classes were excluded from any voice 
in the direction of public affairs by 
a system of restricted franchise 
based on ownership of property. 
There were only the beginnings of 
trade-union organization. Even so, 
the Western governments of that 
time were far less totalitarian than 
the Communist and Fascist regimes 
of the twentieth century. They got 
along without concentration camps, 
and the toll of their victims by ex- 
ecution and imprisonment was negli- 
gible by modern standards. 

Still graver in its consequences 
than Lenin’s acceptance of a theory 
of the state that was outdated even 
in Russia in 1917 was his proposed 
remedy. Instead of making his goal 
the elimination of the state’s power 
to oppress and repress, he deliber- 
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‘WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Tyranny Wearing 
Freedom's Mask 


ately set out to increase that power 
under the so-called dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The fanatical abso- 
lutism of his thought found expres- 
sion in his dogma: “Where there is 
a state, there is no freedom. When 
there is freedom, there will be no 
state.” 

Instead of proposing, like such 
truly great liberal champions of 
human freedom as John Locke, John 
Stuart Mill, De Tocqueville and 
Montesquieu, to draw the fangs and 
clip the claws of the leviathan state. 
Lenin committed himself to a theory 
almost fantastic in its wrongheaded- 
ness—that perfect freedom could and 
would emerge from a transitional 
phase of unlimited dictatorship. He 
wrote: 


“From this capitalist democracy 
. . « development doesn’t proceed 
simply, directly and smoothly ‘to 
ever greater and greater democ- 
racy, as liberal professors and 
petty-bourgeois opportunists im- 
agine. No. Development forward, 
i.e. to communism, proceeds 
through the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and cannot proceed 
otherwise.” 


As a result, the Soviet state under 
Lenin and, later, Stalin emerged as 
an instrument of tyranny far more 
formidable than the one against 
which the Russian revolutionaries 
had fought. The Communists in pow- 
er became what the Communists as 
revolutionaries had denounced—only 
worse. 

The Tsarist Duma had its weak- 
nesses and limitations. But it never 
witnessed a scene as humiliating to 
all the participants as one I remem- 


ber at a Congress of Soviets. It was 
just after the great famine of 1932- 
33. President Kalinin stood before 
the assembled delegates and brazenly 
declared that all talk of famine was 
counter-revolutionary slander. And 
not one “representative” of the 
famine-devastated regions of the 
Ukraine and Caucasus rose to call 
him a liar. 

Courts of law—in free countries 
a means of vindicating the innocent 
—have been transformed under Com- 
munism into agencies for inflicting 
vengeance on all whom the ruling 
group wishes to destroy. Trade 
unions, which were formed to protect 
workers against exploitation, are in 
their Soviet version merely a cog in 
the state machinery for the exploi- 
tation of labor. 

It is striking how often the mod- 
ern tyrant paints his own picture in 
the diatribes he launches against his 
enemies. One of Stalin’s court histor- 
ians, Eugene Tarlé, contributing to 
an official Soviet History of Diplo- 
macy, describes as follows the stand- 
ard tricks of bourgeois diplomacy: 

Aggression is hidden behind the 
pretext of defense or camouflaged 
by allegedly disinterested motives; 
pacifist propaganda and treaties of 
friendship are used to lull the oppon- 
ent into a sense of false security; 
conflicts are localized to make pos- 
sible the destruction of countries one 
by one; internal dissensions in other 
countries are used to facilitate 
aggression; national disputes and 
conflicting interests among oppon- 
ents are exploited; aggression is 
committed under cover of demagogic 
appeals for a fight against imperial- 
ism: and the protection of weak 
states is used as an excuse for their 
occupation. 

Could there be a more faithful de- 
scription of the black record of 
Soviet diplomacy for the last thirty- 
three years, especially from the Stal- 
in-Hitler pact to the incitation of 
North Korean and Chinese aggres- 

which was launched to the 
accompaniment of “Stockholm peti- 
tions” and “peace” proposals? 
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Political Murder, Inc. 


The Politics of Murder. 
By Joseph Bornstein. 
Sloane Associates. 295 pp. $4.00. 


THE MOST FASCINATING CHAPTER 
in this fascinating book is the last, 
which asks the question: Did Stalin 
assassinate Lenin? 

Lenin was preparing to give Stalin 
the coup de grace at the April 1923 
Bolshevik Party Congress, because 
his “cook” had concocted too many 
“spicy dishes,” when in March he 
was conveniently stricken with par- 
alysis for a third time. Without Len- 
in, the scheduled removal of Stalin 
could not come off; instead, at the 
Congress, the pupil virtually replaced 
his ailing master. By December, the 
Soviet Government was announcing 
that Lenin was “much improved,” 
and the anti-Stalinists took heart. On 
January 18, 1924, Kamenev reported 
that the boss would soon return to 
work. Three days later, on January 
21, Lenin was dead and the Stalinist 
era began in earnest. The publication 
of The Politics of Murder coincides 
with the twenty-seventh anniversary 
of that event, and so is very timely. 

Lenin was in normal health, ac- 
cording to a bulletin issued by his 
six attending physicians, until the 
afternoon of January 21. An autopsy 
was therefore performed on his brain, 
and it was discovered that a blood 
vessel had burst. Despite the fact 
that in March a group of interna- 
tionally eminent medical men had 
prognosticated that Lenin could 
completely recover from the arter- 
iosclerosis which afflicted him, no 
one troubled to learn whether arter- 
iosclerosis had really caused his death 
or whether the blood vessel had burst 
for other reasons. A second autopsy 
was not ordered. “Nor,” adds Born- 
stein significantly, “was an analysis 
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made of the medicines given him be- 
fore his last relapse.” 

It was Trotsky who, after fifteen 
years of hesitation, finally toid how 
Stalin had come to a Politburo meet- 
ing a month after Lenin’s demise 
with the fantastic tale that Lenin had 
asked him for poison; Trotsky re- 
luctantly concluded that Lenin’s suc- 
cessor might well have poisoned him. 

Not only did Stalin have most to 
gain from killing Lenin, but a ready 
instrument was at hand in the person 
of GPU boss Henry Yagoda. In 1938, 
Yagoda was placed on trial with 
three Kremlin doctors, including one 
of Lenin’s, L. G. Levin. The accused 
“confessed” to having poisoned Max- 
im Gorky, Gorky’s son, Yagoda’s 
predecessor Menzhinsky, and Pollit- 
buro member Kuibyshev. Bornstein 
comments: “. . . it is obvious that . . 
if Yagoda was able and powerful 
enough to force Maxim Gorky’s 
physicians to murder him . . . he 
could have been able to exert similar 
pressure on one or the other of the 
physicians in charge of . . . Lenin.” 
If this hypothesis is untenable, Born- 
stein asks, “Why were the Russian 
people shown [in the 1938 trial—D. 
J.] how simple it was for the head of 
the GPU to murder ailing Bolshevist 
leaders with the help of their physi- 
cians?” He answers that “the drama 
of ihe Yagoda trial with its enigmatic 
and mysterious medical part appears 
comprehensible on the hypothesis 
that the authors had adapted it from 
a tragedy which once had occurred 
in real life—from memorable scenes 
in Yagoda’s and Stalin’s pasts.” But 
it is Stalin’s future that was to be 
most damning: For a man who was 


to amass as many killings to his 
credit as Stalin, the act of murdering 
even his own master would have been 
wholly in character. 

The account of Trotsky’s assassina- 
tion by a Stalinist agent, which pre- 
cedes the chapter on Lenin, is far 
more incredible though utterly real. 
(Did Bornstein purposely tell Trot- 
sky’s story first? If so, it was a clever 
way of preparing the feader to accept 
the hypothetical but more believable 
Lenin obituary.) Bornstein traces 
like a detective every step of the 
crime from its innocent beginnings 
in Paris, where poor Sylvia Ageloff 
fell in love with Jacques Mornard 
Vandendreschd alias Frank Jacson, 
to its bloody crescendo two years 
later in Coyoacan, Mexico, where 
Stalin’s arch-rival was done in with 
an alpenstock. What strikes one is, 
first, Sylvia’s blind trust in Mornard- 
Jacson despite his sometimes suspic- 
ious actions; second, the astounding 
patience and cunning with which the 
criminal played a most risky game of 
deception; and third, and perhaps 
most fantastic, the fatal naivete of 
the “professional” Trotskyite revolu- 
tionaries who, having just been 
machine-gunned by a Mexican Com- 
munist gang, immediately thereafter 
let down their guard before a new- 
comer like Mornard-Jacson. Were 
they subconsciously weary of the 
strain of being forever on the qui 
vive? It is a fitting denouement 
to this truth-is-stranger-than-fiction 
drama that the murderer committed 
his deed in a country which has 
abjured capital punishment, and that 
he still lives in one of its prisons like 
a lord on funds which arrive from 
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sources no one investigates. 

In the late 1930s, France could 
have performed the noble task of ex- 
posing GPU (now MVD) methods to 
public light. On January 26, 1930, 
the President of the Association of 
Former White Russian Officers in 
France, General Paul Koutiepov, van- 
ished; seven years later, the very 
same fate befell his successor, Gen- 
eral Eugen Miller; neither man has 
ever been found. Since their Tsarist 
group was politically bankrupt, no 
one believed that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had anything to gain from the 
generals’ disappearance. It turned out 
that a comrade of theirs, General 
Skobline, who had become pro- 
Soviet. had engineered the Miller kid- 
naping for the GPU: Koutiepov’s 
abductor was never identified. Born- 
stein’s theory that the GPU had or- 
dered both abductions merely to 
prove its omnipotence to its employ- 
ers in the face of French sovereignty, 
and for no practical political reason, 
seems questionable. What is pertinent 
is his belief that the Miller plot, at 
least, was not investigated honestly 
because top French politicians feared 
embarrassing Stalin at a time when 
France desperately sought his friend- 
ship against Hitler and Mussolini. 
Had the French not been governed 
by this shortsighted political consid- 
eration, and had they prosecuted the 
case of the missing generals to the 
fullest degree, the political motives 
behind it might have been unearthed 
and along with them the underworld 
methods of the Soviet secret police: 
all this might have proved very help- 
ful to the West in later years. 

Bornstein casts new light on the 
workings of the totalitarian mind by 
re-evaluating the Hitler purge of 

Roehm in 1934 on the basis of facts 
elicited from high Nazis during the 

Nuremburg trials. Hitler’s motive in 

that purge was as nakedly blood- 
thirsty as one can find in a chef d état 

this side of Caligula: He had simply 
concluded that Ernst Roehm had to 
be sacrificed for the good of the state. 

Naturally, political factors were inter- 


The blood of the radical 


twined. 
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Roehm would appease the Junkers 
and industrialists whose support Hit- 
ler’s not yet stable regime needed; 
and the unexpected addition of Gen- 
eral Von Schleicher and other conser- 
vatives to the list of purgees would 
effectively terrorize the right wing. 
But the proof that sheer madness al- 
so motivated the June purge is that 
countless innocents were gratuitously 
“sacrificed” in a true Walpurgis- 
nacht, including people who just hap- 
pened to be in the path of the Nazi 
gunmen. The intimacy of the Roehm- 
Hitler friendship was tantamount to 
a death-sentence for Roehm: Hitler 
could not tolerate the continued ex- 
istence of the man who, being one of 
his first beerhall cronies, constantly 
reminded him of his gutter origin. 
The only political 
Bornstein’s book which arouse real 
humanitarian concern—-the rest in- 
volve the devil devouring his progeny 
-are Mussolini’s wanton killing of 
Giacomo Matteotti and the Balkan 
terrorist shooting of French Foreign 
Minister Louis Barthou. Matteotti 
and Barthou were everything that 
Lenin, Trotsky, Ignace Reiss (whom 
we do pity), Engelbert Dollfuss (who 


murders in 








was a miserable little tyrant), Ernst 
Roehm and the Generals Koutiepov 
and Miller were not: true democrats, 
true sons of Western culture, true 
fighters for freedom. 

It is not certain to this day whether 
the Croatian and Macedonian terror- 
ists really wanted to kill Barthou, or 
whether he met his doom fortuitously 
because he happened to be sitting 
alongside Alexander I of Yugoslavia 
(the intended victim) in the car 
carrying the monarch through Mar- 
seilles on a state visit. It is known, 
however, that the Croatian Ustachi 
chief Ante Pavelic was in Hitler’s 
pay, and that his henchmen were ma- 
terially aided by Nazi officials. Al- 
though the terrorist plot against Alex- 
ander aimed at achieving Croat 
independence, its main consequence 
was to make Croatia (and all Yugo- 
slavia) a Nazi satellite through the 
accession to power of Prince Regent 
Paul. Barthou’s death produced still 
greater political repercussions, for he 
was succeeded by Pierre Laval, who 
made France an easy prey for Hitler 
in 1940. Thus Hitler was the chief 
beneficiary of both murders. 

Matteotti was the only Italian who 
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might have forestalled his country’s 
later ruin, and thus, perhaps, creation 
of the Axis which precipitated World 
War II. He alone confronted the Fas- 
cisti with unalterable proof that they 
had illegally “elected” themselves to 
office, and his courageous leadership 
was beginning to react like a time- 
bomb under the shaky Fascist regime. 
It was characteristic of Musolini, as 
of Stalin and Hitler, that he employed 


a host of petty and party gangsters 
to rid himself of a single brave op- 
ponent. It was also characteristic of 
totalitarianism that Mussolini, to save 
his own skin, sacrificed those of his 
hirelings, among whom were some of 
his closest friends. 

The Politics of Murder overlooks 
the case of Carlo Tresca (perhaps 
because it is so baffling), and the 


cannibalistic assassinations of men 


like Camillo Berneri, Andres Nin 
and Mark Rein by the GPU during 
the Spanish Civil War. Still, if any- 
one can come away from Joseph 
Bornstein’s incomplete but thrilling 
volume with a shred of respect for 
Communism, Nazism or Fascism, he 
is ahuman. For individual terrorism 
has made them blood-brothers, and 
together they stand condemned as a 
savage atavism. 





Appointment in Philistia 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Janeway 
Novelist, author of “Question of Gregory,” 
“Daisy Kenyon,” “The Walsh Girls” 


Haven’s End. 
By John P. Marquand. 
Little Brown. 341 pp. $3.50. 


IN REISSUING John P. Marquand’s 
Haven’s End, his publishers believe 
they are making available again the 
book which “showed his readers the 
trend of his later writing.” In a sort 
of a way this may be true. It is 
easier, certainly, to compare the Mar- 
quand of Haven’s End with the more 
recent Marquand avatar, if only be- 
cause the original Mr. Moto Mar- 
quand has pretty well vanished, ex- 
isting only in bound back issues of 
the Saturday Evening Post. And in 
Haven’s End, published first in 1933, 
Marquand was using a locale and a 
technical style which have served him 
well since. 

On the other hand, Haven’s End is 
not a serious book at all. Whether 
Marquand’s later books are worth 
reading by the serious-minded is, of 
course, a moot point. More serious- 
minded people read them that one 
would expect. Marquand intends 
them for adult reading, at any rate: 
his limitations are not intentional 
and of his own making. This is not 
true of Haven’s End. 

Briefly, the book is a compilation 
of historical incidents set in a chain 
which weaves about two families in 
Haven’s End (or Newburyport) from 
its first settlement in the seventeenth 
century to the 1920s (which were, of 
course, the immediate past—or nor- 


mality—when Marquand was writ- 
ing). One family is patrician to start 
with—the Swales—and stays that 
way. One, the Scarlets, is solid hon- 
est bourgeois, and also stays that 
way. 

Such lack of social mobility is 
startling and rather unbelievable to 
a present-day reader. Whether it is 
also unbelievable to the present day 
Marquand is not so certain. Mar- 
quand has always liked to work in a 
frame of established classes. There 
is no doubt that one of his deepest in- 
stincts tells him that some people 
really are better than others and that 
training and heredity both contribute 
to this difference. Though his hero 
is not always a gentleinan, he does 
believe that gentlemen exist—ideally 
if not actually. Nowadays, however, 
he handles the problem of social 
classes a good deal more subtly. 

There is nothing subtle about 
Haven’s End. Swales and Scarlets 
confront each other for the better 
part of three centuries, which is a 
long time. A Swale has a Scarlet 
whipped. A Swale seduces a Scarlet. 
A Swale and a Scarlet share berths 
on a privateer. A Swale and a Scar- 
let clash over the issue of abolition. 
A later Swale and a later Scarlet dis- 
pute the rights and responsibilities 
of employers in a depression. And 


at the end, an ultimate Scarlet marries 
an ultimate Swale. In the earlier 
episodes, the details of history are 
amusing and interesting. In the later, 
not particularly. 

So much for Haven’s End, which is 
not intended, in its present appear- 
ance, to stand on its own feet. It 
has been reissued because Marquand 
sells enormously and because this 
volume can be represented more or 
less as being by the best-selling later 
Marquand and not by the creator of 
Mr. Moto. But why Marquand sells 
—ah that, as a different best-selling 
author used to say, is another story. 

Is he the American Maugham? I 
am inclined to think so. He has a 
narrative gift. He has humor, though 
more repetitious and less witty than 
Maugham’s. His sentimentality has 
been pleasantly transmuted into a 
quite fashionable cynicism. He be- 
lieves in more things than Maugham 
does, carries a heavier cargo of mor- 
als, and so draws characters less well 
—probably, after all, prefers types. 
His mannerisms I find more irritat- 
ing. In the end, the difference be- 
tween the two probably comes down 
to this—Marquand is a better repre- 
sentative of Philistia than Maugham. 
He has lived there more intimately. 
Well, anyone who can represent 
Philistia deserves to be a best-seller. 
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Big Business As Government 


The New Society: The Anatomy of Industrial Order. 


By Peter F. Drucker. 
Harpers. 356 pp. $5.00. 


[HE MAIN THESIS of this book may 
be briefly put as follows: In order to 
save the free social institutions of the 
Western world, we must first achieve 
understanding of the real nature of 
the crisis that threatens them. The 
key to understanding may be found 
in the analysis of the big industrial 
enterprise which is the representative 
institution of the West. This institu- 
tion is a truly paradoxical entity. For 
although its visible function, indeed, 
is economic, its hidden essence is so- 
cial and political. Outwardly, it is 
concerned solely with economic tasks 
and problems, but, actually, it dis- 
charges political and governmental 
functions as well. And, by the same 
token, labor unions also are only 
seemingly concerned with the eco- 
nomic problems of labor; in actual 
fact, they play the role of a political 
counter-force pitted against the “gov- 
ernmental” authority within the en- 
terprise, that is, management. But 
this state of things is ominous. For 
a free political order cannot survive 
unless its basic governmental struc- 
ture is accepted by the citizenry. 
Now, if the basic, representative gov- 
ernmental structure in our society is 
industrial management, our society 
cannot be made whole and healthy 
unless labor accepts its political al- 
legiance to the enterprise and all that 
it stands for. Does this mean that, 
in order to achieve social and po- 
litical integration in our.society, we 
must do away with unionism? No, 
says Mr. Drucker; on the contrary, it 
is altogether necessary that social 
power in the industrial community be 
shared between labor and manage- 
ment. What is imperative is only 
that both management and union 
should recognize that their conflict is 
one about social power, and one that 
must be waged within the bounds of 
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a higher unity. This means, in prac- 
tice, that the workers should develop 
a new attitude that involves allegiance 
to the “enterprise” in addition to 
their allegiance to the union. This 
complicated attitude is somewhat 
analogous to that of a patriotic citi- 
zen in a democratic society, who may 
be opposed to the administration but 
is nevertheless loyal to the “state.” 

Mr. Drucker himself admits that 
the analogy cannot be complete; for, 
alas, although the management is the 
“government” of the enterprise, it 
cannot be a “legitimate” government. 
He defines (mistakenly, I think) a 
“legitimate” government as one that 
exercises its authority “in the interest 
of those it governs.” This, however, 
“the enterprise cannot possibly do,” 
since its first concern must be “for 
profitability and productivity, not for 
the welfare of its members.” Yet, 
this “non-legitimacy” is in the nature 
of things, and it has nothing to do 
with private enterprise or capitalism; 
in a socialistic economy, too, profit- 
ability would have to be, and indeed 
is, the first concern of management. 
Once labor recognizes this “iron 
law” of profitability, it will no longer 
find it impossible to accept the ra- 
tionale of the enterprise; it will rec- 
ognize that power has to be shared 
within the enterprise, subject to the 
requirements of profitability and also 
to the natural hierarchical implica- 
tions of industrial organization. Man- 
agement-labor tension, then, will 
cease to be disruptive. But man- 
agement must also do its share: it 
must accept unionism and relinquish 
certain managerial functions to the 
representatives of the rank and file. 
It also must make certain economic 
concessions to labor, about which the 
book contains detailed proposals. 

Mr. Drucker claims to have writ- 


ten an “anti-utopian” book, but he 
seems positive that doom will over- 
take our civilization if his diagnosis 
and cure are not followed. He may 
be described, in this sense, as a 
“utopian in reverse.” Now if he is 
right about this, the situation is grave 
indeed. For it is quite unlikely that 
the reforms advocated by him, or 
anything like them, will be carried 
out, and this leaves us with the dire 
prospect of inevitable totalitarianism 
—that is, unless he should be mis- 
taken. 

The internal logic of the author’s 
presentation is, indeed, unassailable. 
Once his basic premises are accepted, 
everything else follows. But the 
premises themselves do not bear 
closer examination. They are dazz- 
ling, provocative and suggestive; but 
in looking at social. facts, he con- 
stantly yields to the temptation of 
mistaking suggestive metaphors for 
solid truth. 

Let us take, for instance, the main 
premise on which the whole edifice 
rests: the characterization of the “en- 
terprise” as essentially a “govern- 
ment.” This finding is “demon- 
strated” in the following way: Since, 
in modern industrial society, prac- 
tically no individual can earn a liv- 
ing without having access to some or- 
ganized plant, those who control the 
plant control the citizens’ livelihood. 
This is “political” control; hence the 
enterprise is a “government.” It 
must, furthermore, be considered to 
be a government also because it has 
“legislative” and “executive” powers. 
Finally, the basic conflict within the 
enterprise, the conflict between man- 
agement and union, is “one over al- 
legiance of the members of the enter- 
prise,” and “whenever we speak of 
allegiance, we deal with a govera- 
mental institution.” Now—to take 
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the last point first—if everybody 
actually did speak of “allegiance” in 
describing the relationship between 
the employe and his firm, that in- 
deed would be a strong indication 
that there exists a political bond be- 
tween the firm and its employes, 
something in the nature of fealty. 
But to my knowledge Mr. Drucker is 
pretty much alone in using this term 
in this context. 

His other arguments are not much 
better. True, there is a solid element 
of power in the control exercised by 
groups and individuals over access to 
means of production, and power as 
such is always a political issue. But 
social power, though a “political” 
phenomenon, is not to be confused 
with the function of government. It 
is radically wrong to reason that 
wherever we see people possess and 
exercise power, we are in the pres- 
ence of government. Nor does the ex- 
ercise of certain “legislative” and 
“executive” functions in itself imply 
“governmental” authority. This way 
of speaking may be a suggestive 
metaphor, but nothing more. 

For the author, “power” and “gov- 
ernmental authority” always go to- 
gether; on the other hand, the sphere 
of “power” is sharply separated from 
the “economic” sphere proper. In 
the economic sphere, there can be no 
genuine conflicts; everything is pure 
harmony. One is reminded of Bau- 
delaire’s lines: 

“La, tout n'est qu’ordre et beauté, 

Calme, luxe et volupté.” 

Where we see social conflicts (e.g., 
between labor and business) we may 


be sure that the “real” issue is not 
economic. “Even where the conflict 
is apparently over dollars and cents, 
the real fight is over power and con- 
trol. This contradicts the traditional 
concept of the union as an economic 
If the unions un- 
derstood their “proper” role, which 


- ” 
pressure group. 


is a “political” rather than “econom- 
ic” one, wage conflicts would cease 
to play the role they do. The fixa- 
tion of union leaders and members 
on wage issues is “irrational.” A new 
approach is needed to end this “sui- 
cidal” infatuation with dollar-and- 
cent issues. 

The basic defect of this analysis 
lies in the assumption that questions 
of power within society have by na- 
ture nothing to do with the distribu- 
tion of material returns. In actual 
fact, the political struggle among 
groups very often revolves about such 
questions of distribution, and where 
an acute conflict occurs, it nearly al- 
ways has an economic dimension. 
This is not to say that the author is 
completely wrong in what he says 
about the “irrationality” of insisting 
upon a high nominal wage in every 
situation, but this is a separate ques- 
tion. It is one thing to say that 
union leaders would be wise if they 
took a more elastic stand concerning 
wage rates, and another to suggest 
that they should consider “dollars 
and cents” as lying outside their 
mean area of interest. The fact that 
unions are instruments of social and 
political pressure and power is in no 
way incompatible with their concern 
over the size (and stability) of their 
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members’ incomes. All economic 
pressure groups operate in the polit- 
ical arena, where the real fight is over 
“power and control”; there is no 
“contradiction” here at all. 

In general, the author is too much 
given to operating with the essen- 
tially Marxian concept of “internal 
contradiction.” The union leaders, 
he says, are not “immature”; they 
are “caught in the inherent contradic- 
tions of unionism.” There is also a 
“basic split” between the enterprise’s 
“economic function” and its “govern- 
mental authority.” In fact, the solu- 
tions offered by Mr. Drucker are all 
cast in an essentially Marxian mold; 
since the existing institutions exhibit 
“internal contradictions,” social har- 
mony must be restored by introduc- 
ing basic institutional changes. To 
him, reorganization, starting from a 
few supposedly evident diagnostic 
concepts, is the key to survival. Now 
I believe that global reorganization of 
this kind is unlikely to take place in 
any event; there is precisely too 
much of a stubbern power element in 
society to permit this. But even if we 
could hope to solve our problem by 
global reorganization, a blueprint 
based upon metaphor and analogy 
rather than rigorous analysis would 
be of little use. 

This is not to say that The New So- 
ciety is a worthless book. I must re- 
peat that I found it extremely 
thought-provoking, and that many 
valid insights are expressed in its 
pages. One of the main characteris- 
tics of Mr. Drucker as a writer, the 
constant use of the provocative over- 
statement and of the suggestive 
metaphor, provides sustained intel- 
lectual stimulation. In fact, we may 
liken his book to a dazzling display 
of fireworks. As such, it is exciting 
and delightful. Fireworks, however. 
are notoriously defective as a source 
of illumination. From time to time, 
behind the sizzling rockets and the 
soaring Roman candles, one catches 
details of the familiar landscape one 
has never seen before; but after the 
spectacle is over, the darkness seems 
more impenetrable than ever. 


The New Leader 
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When Barleycorn Was King 


The Great Illusion. 
By Herbert Asbury. 
Doubleday. 344 pp. $4.00. 


THE RISE of the prohibition move- 
ment in America was a long, raucous 
crusade. The peak was reached at 
exactly 12:01 a.m. on January 17, 
1920, when the country went bone- 
dry. Immediately thereafter, the de- 
cline began. It was a roaring, dizzy, 
sick, bloody and corrupt descent. In 
1933, the bottom was reached and 
prohibition, at least on the national 
level, was rejected. 

In The Great Illusion, Herbert 
Asbury traces the slowly rising curve 
of favorable prohibition sentiment 
and its outrageous fall with alternat- 
ing relish and disgust. He is gen- 
uinely fond of some of the characters 
he introduces—especially a bootleg- 
ger named Tony and two zany prohi- 
bition agents named Izzy Einstein 
and Moe Smith. On the other hand, 
he is not to be taken in by nostaglia 
for the Twenties or by the “curious 
legends [that] have grown up around 
the drinking places of pre-prohibition 
times. As an institution the saloon 
was a blight and a public stench.” 

Efficiently and effectively, Mr. As- 
bury charts the growth of the WCTU, 
the Anti-Saloon League, and the 
heroes and heroines who were part 
of the “whirlwind of the Lord.” He 
details the sinister and silly prac- 
tices of moonshiners, racketeers, 
smugglers, grafters, paid killers and 
the simple drinke: who, in various 
moods of happiness and despair, was 
the butt cf prohibition. Mr. Asbury 
is more at home with the organiza- 
tion of the Johnny Torrio-Al Capone 
mob in Chicago than he is with the 
colonial history of tippling. He is 
more adept at analyzing the concoct- 
ed poisons that Americans drank for 
want of whiskey than he is at evaluat- 
ing the moral poison that spread 
through the political and law enforce- 
ment agencies of the government. 


January 22, 1951 


Reviewed by Thomas Morgan 
Associate editor, film and book 
critic, “Esquire” magazine. 


By 1950, the effects of wood-alco- 
hol and anti-freeze have worn off the 
nation; but the corruption spawned 
by prohibition has left permanent 
scars. Mr. Asbury, however, has 
chosen not to discuss ramifications 
that go beyond the barrels of illegal 
whiskey consumed and the number 


of unpunished assassins in the under- 
world. Perhaps no author has ever 
before compiled the facts of prohibi- 
tion with a devotion to the truth 
comparable to Mr. Asbury’s. 

This book is very pleasant read- 
ing; its anecdotes and odd bits of 
information are handy conversation 
pieces. Like a good reporter, Mr. As- 
bury—for the most part—llows his 
reader to assess the significance of 
these events for himself. I should 
have appreciated, however, Mr. As- 
bury’s thoughts on the meanings of 
the Noble Experiment. Organized 


with passion and skill, the campaign 
for the Eighteenth Amendment 
brought a majority of the members 
of Congress under the control of the 
prohibitionists. Behind the hysterical 
proselyting was a soberly conceived 
program for dictating legislation to 
the lawmakers. A startling number 





IZZY AND MOE: BEHIND THEM, A SOBER PROGRAM FOR LAWMAKERS 


of politicians on every level of gov- 
ernment took office or were denied 
office according to their stand on this 
one issue. The results were very 
nearly disastrous. 

Instead of drawing a moral for his 
story from these facts, Mr. Asbury 
looks around at the bars and cocktail 
lounges of today and remarks, with 
Will Rogers, “The poor dumb clucks. 
They ain’t learned a thing!” More 
serious conclusions seem warranted 
and it is disappointing that the 
author was not moved to present 


them. 





Roosevelt’s Considered Judgments 


The Wit and Wisdom of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Edited with an Introduction by Maxwell Meyersohn. 


Beacon Press. 154 pp. $2.00. 


This handsome little volume con- 
tains some five hundred quotaticns 
of varying length purporting to show 
“the vital phrases that lay at the 
heart” of the “life and political phil- 
osophy” of President Roosevelt. In 
the words of its editor, the volume 
“is an attempt to select the most rep- 
resentative thoughts and passages 
from his formal and informal ad- 
dresses and other public papers— 
passages which reflect his love and 
understanding of America and Amer- 
icans, his constant fidelity to the prin- 
ciples of brotherhood, his profound 
desire for lasting peace, and his de- 
termination to help all people to a 
more just and ‘more abundant life.’ ” 

The book does present in a score 
of categories (with such titles as “De- 
mocracy,” “The Press,” “Art,” 
“Brotherhood,” and “The House of 
the American People”) roughly five 
hundred quotations which bear on 
the abstractions under which they 
are grouped. These quotations are 
of unequal value. The reader who 
looks under the heading “Democ- 
racy,” for example, may find the 
statement, “Democracy is the one 
form of society which guarantees to 
every new generation of men the 
right to imagine and to attempt to 
bring to pass a better world,” sig- 
nificant in revealing Roosevelt’s po- 
litical philosophy. But the statement, 
“We must be the great arsenal of de- 


mocracy,” or “My anchor is democ- 
racy—and more democracy,” adds 
little to our knowledge of Roosevelt’s 
philosophical processes. 

In any case, the “wit and wisdom 
of Roosevelt” insofar as it suggests 
the spontaneous workings of F.D.R.’s 
mind is a somewhat misleading title. 
These quotations, culled as they are 
from Roosevelt’s public utterances, 
represent not Roosevelt’s immediate 
reaction to a situation but his consid- 
ered opinion. Roosevelt was a pub- 


Reviewed by Roderick Craib 


Author, “Our Yesterdays”; frequent 
contributor to “The New Leader” 


lic figure for such a long time that 
his existence as a private man has 
been obscured, although there is 
ample evidence in the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, New 
York, to show that the private man 
also played a large part in determin- 
ing the life and political philosophy 
of the public figure. The Wit and 
Wisdom of Roosevelt ignores the pri- 
vate man entirely, and in doing so 
misses a considerable amount of 
Roosevelt’s wit and wisdom. 
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A series of bi-weekly round-table discussions on four major political, 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


RIMLY POWERFUL, hammering 

like a pile-driver at our minds 
and our nerves, is the drama Sidney 
Kingsley has fashioned from Arthur 
Koestler’s novel, Darkness at Noon.* 
The picture of an imprisoned Com- 
munist leader, reviewing past hopes 
and present realities as he waits to 
“confess” and to die, takes form on 
the stage as an unrelenting and thor- 
oughgoing indictment of the Soviet 
system. The basic principles of Soviet 
action—the Party (i.e., the Leader) 
is always right; and the end justifies 
the means—are shown wrecking the 
life of the discarded leader Rubashov, 
and spreading in waves of tyranny 
and disaster across the Soviet world 
to lap hungrily at the shores of the 
yet free nations. 

A superb setting provides a somber 
background for the story. We watch 
Rubashov, in 1937, thrust into his 
cell; to the right rises a tier of cells 
in which prisoners crouch and peer 
and tap out messages. Next to Rubas- 
hov is a human relic of the old 
Tsarist regime; above, the tortured 
boy whose “confession” has brought 
Rubashov to his end; beyond, still 
other victims of the ever-suspicious, 
hence ever-cruel Soviets. To the right 
is another room, which variously as- 
sumes the aspect of the prison office, 
a Soviet factory, a German art 
museum in 1933 or a Parisian café, 
depending on the prisoner’s thoughts 
or the action of the play. Each room 
or cell is lighted only when it is used 
for the immediate action, and the 


* Darkness at Noon. Written and staged Sy Sidney 
Kingsley. From the novel by Arthur Koestler. 
Setting by Frederick Fox. Presented by the 
Playwrights’ Company. At the Alvin Theater. 


January 22, 1951 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Soviet Darkness 


At Man's High Noon 


swift, smooth changes of scene lend 
the story a sense of reality. 

The life Rubashov looks back upon 
is that of an uncompromising Com- 
munist who used every trick to ad- 
vance the party goals. When the lead- 
er of the German “cell” wanted to 
work with the Social Democrats, be- 
cause Hitler was attacking them, too, 
Rubashov betrayed the deviator to 
the Nazis. When the Italian and 
French Communist dock workers 
committee refused to load material 
for Mussolini’s Italy, but Russia 
needed the warships Italy was build- 
ing for her, he denounced the com- 
mittee members as agents provoca- 
teurs. Rubashov had always been a 
faithful follower of the party line. 
His arrest was therefore the fitting 
and final irony of Soviet life. 


DEFEAT OF OLD GUARD 


Though accusations are trumped 
up for him to “confess” to, Rubashov 
is not arrested for any actual crime. 
His crime is that he is old. He is one 
of the Old Guard which began the 
Revolution that had swept the land 
in a surge of almost ecstatic hope 
twenty years before. He is old enough 
to balance that hope against the pres- 
ent reality, and to begin to wonder. 
There is no room, under the Soviets, 
for wondering and doubting; con- 
science is a bourgeois deviation. This 
is the nature of Rubashov’s crime. 

Shrewdly, the jailers play upon 
their victim’s doubts. The interro- 
gators quote his own works against 
him. Has he not written that the 
State, the party, is all; the individ- 
ual. nothing; the I, a fiction? What 


right has he to set his subjective 
emotions, his puny judgment, against 
the Leader? Not only a man’s life, 
but his death, belongs to the party. 
Bewildered, and broken by the 
weight of his own false logic, Rub- 
ashov confesses in open court, and 
gives his dying words to bolster the 
Soviet system. 

This exposé of the single-minded 
Soviet drive for power gathers power 
as Rubashov reviews his life, gaining 
increased realism from the subdued 
intensity of Claude Rains’ perform- 
ance in the lead role. Just as drops 
of water falling incessantly on the 
forehead become a fiendish torture, 
so the blows delivered in Darkness 
at Noon hammer at the mind. 


A DRAMATIZED WARNING 


The play must be viewed not as 
entertainment, nor indeed as drama, 
but as a diumatized warning. Even a 
tragedy offers moments of “relief,” 
of lessened tension; has the Soviet 
system no bright patches amid this 
frightful dark? The reality is almost 
too gloomily forbidding for the stage. 
Nor is there the usual dramatic con- 
flict in the play, and the exaltation 
of the human spirit, even in defeat, 
that comes with tragedy. Rubashov 
grapples with the <,uestion of whether 
to confess; but instead of romantic- 
ally standing defiant, he abjectly— 
but realistically—succumbs to his 
jailers’ arguments and to the force he 
himself helped set loose. It is a stark 
picture of a grim world. 

Mankind, the play’s title reminds 
us, is at the high noon of the powers 
of the human mind, of man’s mastery 
over the forces of the physical uni- 
verse. But over a great part of the 
world, threatening to engulf the rest, 
spreads a horrid spiritual darkness at 
this, man’s mental noon. Kingsley’s 
dramatization of Koestler’s book sug- 
gests no way of confining or dissipat- 
ing that darkness, but it does make 
vividly clear by what devices and 
with what designs the powers of 
darkness are advancing upon those 
regions of the world where humanity 
and hope are still alive. 
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BROADWAY NOTES 

20th Century-Fox’s Technicolor 
tribute to the U.S. Marines, Halls 
of Montezuma, with Richard 
Widmark, is in its third week at 
the Roxy Theater. Accompany- 
ing it is a revue starring Al 
Bernie, Robert Maxwell and 
Hollace Shaw. 

Louis Calhern (below) stars 
in the MGM film, The Magnifi- 
cent Yankee, now at the Radio 


City Music Hall. 


20th een Fox’s The Mud- 
lark, starring Irene Dunne as 
Queen Victoria and Alec Guin- 
ness as Disraeli, is at the Rivoli 
Theater. 

After two years on Broadway, 
the film The Red Shoes, with 
Moira Shearer, is playing at the 
Fabian Brooklyn Fox Theater at 
popular prices. 

MGM's Grounds for Marriage, 
with Kathryn Grayson and Van 
Johnson, is at the Capitol The- 
ater. Richard Hageman, com- 
poser and former Metropolitan 
Opera conductor, conducts the 
symphony orchestra for Miss 
Grayson’s songs. 

Orson Welles’ film version of 
Hamlet is at the Trans-Lux 60th 
Street Theater. 

Frederic Worlock will play the 
role of John of Gaunt in the 
New York City Theater Com- 
pany production of King Rich- 
ard II, starring Maurice Evans, 
which will play at the City 
Center January 24 to February 4. 








saga is peace with Stal- 

an impossibility? 
Why must we bend all 
our efforts to wipe out 
Russia’s worst enemy? 


Read 
THE CHALLENGE 


(Bulletin of the Association 
of Former Political Prison- 
ers of Soviet Camps) 


The answer to pro-Com- 
munist and anti-Russian 
propaganda 

Send 25 cents in stamps to: 

The Challenge 


112 West 72 “Street (Room 325) 
New York, N. 
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‘DEAR EDITOR 





Publisher Protests Tone, 
Accuracy of Gideonse Review 


In your issue of November 27, you were good 
enough to run a review of our recent book, 
America’s Second Crusade, by William Henry 
Chamberlin. Complaints by publishers on the 
manner in which their books have been treated 
by reviewers have become so commonplace that 
I don’t wish to add a further contribution to 
the number. Mr. Gideonse’s review, in any case, 
hardly deserves a comment. A reviewer who 
attempts to brush off an important book by a 
man of Mr. Chamberlin’s standing and compe- 
tence as “another rehash- of the ‘Chicago 
Tribune history of World War II’” can hardly 
expect to be taken seriously. 

Mr. Gideonse does, however, make a state- 
ment which I think should be corrected: “Mr. 
Hutchins—we are not surprised to discover— 
is the Chairman of the Editorial Board of the 
publishers of this volume.” This discovery may 
not have surprised Mr. Gideonse, but it did 
come as a distinct surprise to me. I would be 
pleased to have such a distinguished man con- 
nected with my firm. For the information of 
Mr. Gideonse, however, Mr. Hutchins is Chan- 
cellor of the University of Chicago. He is also 
Chairman of the Editorial Board of the quart- 
erly journal Measure, which I publish. I fail 
to see why this should in any way incriminate 
him in the publication of Mr. Chamberlin’s 
book, nor, for that matter, involve him in some 
mysterious way with Robert R. McCormick, 
as Mr. Gideonse seems to do. 

If I may be permitted to do so, I should like 
to add the personal opinion that Mr. Cham- 
berlin’s book deserved a more competent review 
in the New LEaper. 

Chicago Henry REGNERY 
President, Henry Regnery Co., Publishers 


The advertisement in the New York Times 
announcing the publication of William H. 
Chamberlin’s America’s Second Crusade was 
signed by Mr. Regnery’s firm. The final words 
in the copy are “Robert M. Hutchins, Chair- 
man, Editorial Board.” Mr. Regnery now in- 
forms us that Mr. Hutchins is concerned only 
with Measure, which is mentioned after the 
firm’s signature, at the bottom of the adver- 
tisement, just before the reference to Mr. 
Hutchins. Mr. Regnery’s statement concerning 
the nature of Mr. Hutchins’ affiliation with his 
firm is final, of course, but can a reviewer be 
blamed for an error which was suggested by 
the advertising copy submitted by Mr. 
Regnery’s own firm? 

Mr. Regnery also objects to my characteriza- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlin’s book as “another re- 
hash of the ‘Chicago Tribune history of World 
War II.’” I used this phrase to describe “at 
least one half” of the volume, and I specifically 


referred to George Morgenstern’s earlier book. 
If Mr. Regnery will check the documentation 
in Morgenstern’s Pearl Harbor (published in 
1947) with Chamberlin’s source material—and 
the categories were specifically indicated in my 
review—he will be forced to the conclusion that 
my statement was not without a substantial 
foundation in fact. Wholly apart from docu- 
mentation, can Mr. Regnery deny that the main 
drift of Mr. Chamberlin’s historical chapters 
is identical with the thesis concerning Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “war guilt” that has been presented 
almost every-day in Colonel McCormick’s news- 
paper? 

Mr. Regnery’s letter is entirely devoted te 
the first paragraph of my review. May I simply 
content myself with the observation that “com- 
petence” is hardly challenged by mere asser- 
tion. Were my statements about the contents 
of Mr. Chamberlin’s book incorrect? Was my 
praise for the “strong and trenchant chapters 
in the book” also incompetent? Or is Mr. 
Regnery simply displeased with the critical 
reception the volume has received? 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Harry D. GipEoNnsE 
President, Brooklyn College 


Mrs. Upton Sinclair Praises 
New Leader, Harry Truman 


We have an honest man in the White House. 
It may be true that the average man in public 
office is honest, but I believe the contrary. 
When my husband, Upton Sinclair, ventured 
into politics in California in 1934, I discovered 
that the average man is easily corrupted by 
even moderate power. I decided before that 
campaign was over that honesty is a rare and 
precious virtue. 

The honest face of Mr. Democrat on the 
cover of a recent [November 27] issue of THE 
New LEADER gave my soul a lift. I hope that 
face will be a permanent feature of your front 
cover in the frightening times ahead. 

Tue New Leaper is a splendid magazine. 
This is just a brief and hurried expression of 
thanks to you and the staff of your fine publi- 
cation, in which Upton joins me. 

Monrovia, Calif. Mary Craic SINCLAIR 


Says U. S. Should Mobilize 
Peoples of Soviet Orbit 


The editorial in the December 11 New 
Leaver [“The World Situation”] is one of the 
best covering the all-around situation that I 
have read. 

Senator Lodge’s idea of recruiting volunteers 
from anti-Communist refugees for a Freedom 
Army should get more publicity. One of these 
men who fled from tyranny will be worth ten 
who are not quite sure what side they are on. 
This idea should be sent to all those connected 
with the Iron Curtain Refugee Campaign 


The New Leader 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEM Zed 
“THE RED SHOES” ussen eamenn 6 GunEn a8 am 
k advertised in the same issue of THe New _ Wonk "SHEARER 
‘ Leaver. The idea that we should “erode the “THE TOUGHER THEY COME” MARY MARTIN 
in foundations of the Politburo,” as brought out ETON 
id by the twenty-eight Senators recently and by R AY MIDDL 
ry Boris Shub in his book, The Choice, should be IN 
at exploited by every means. Flatbush ele 
al We must realize that the Russian people, v'tivn. Paramount Peper Ou h Cl Ic 
u- and others behind the Iron Curtain, love free- 
in dom just as we do. They have had wars and ALAN LADD 
rs revolutions to win freedom, but have lost MONA FREEMAN Pre a EN ts 
r. theirs, just as we may lose ours. IN Y oo 
od We must also realize that freedom cannot "BRANDED" COOKE SRATIIREIEN Sad 6 enem Lene 
8 — _ ea — apg iy i “ore CO-FEATURE Pn Winn TALES SOTA GE 
the world, Dut we have to help them p ty Dire y JOSHUA LOGAN 
to themselves. We will never survive as a pros- COUNTERSPY MEETS BA NY Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
ly perous island in a world of chaos. The world SCOTLAND YARD s E° with MVRON MeCN = 
n- is one and will survive or perish together. with HOWARD ST. JOHN \ Ly GAMES THEA, pon gig _ 
. Danville, Ill. C. C. Wison ee ee > CE, See 
ts — eee 
ay Says Civil Defense Is cerns saaame 
rs In Hands of Hack Politicians 
r. May a long-time subscriber, and one of 
al Schenectady’s first readers of both Dr. Smythe’s 
Atomic Energy for Military Purposes and the 
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EDITORIAL 


Diplomacy Takes Over 


THF. MILITARY PHASE of the War of Freedom tempor- 
arily recedes in prominence and once again diplomats 
replace generals on both sides of the front. A period like 
this usually sees the West surrendering vital military or 
political positions in return for dubious promises or trea- 
ties; such was the case at Yalta. Or, during a diplomatic 
“lull,” the West is literally lulled to sleep only to be 
catapulted back into consciousness, too late, by an act of 
aggression; such was Korea. These, then, are days to 
watch most acutely, for the West, despite its longer exper- 
ience in diplomacy, is prone to naivete and myopia; 
whereas totalitarianism knows how to exploit diplomacy 
with uninhibited cunning, to mask its real designs. 

In the Far East, the United Nations, mainly at India’s 
instigation, has been attempting to bring about a Korean 
truce. The UN’s efforts have been consistently rebuffed 
by Peking, which demands, first, our withdrawal from 
Korea, then a settlement on all Far Eastern issues, not 
just the Korean. Now a set of five “principles” has been 
drafted to meet the Chinese Reds halfway—approved by 
all save the Soviet bloc, Nationalist China, El Salvador 
and the Philippines (which abstained)—and relayed to 
Peking in a final move to mediate the Korea conflict. 

In Europe, the Soviets have taken the diplomatic in- 
itiative. Since early November, Russia has been demand- 
ing a four-power meeting on German rearmament. In De- 
cember this was followed by an East German note to 
Bonn asking for talks on German unification. Intermit- 
tently, the Kremlin has declared it will not “tolerate” 
Western intentions to arm Bonn, and France, panicked, 
has been seeking Anglo-American agreement to hold a 
four-power discussion. The U. S. has indicated that it 
will participate provided a number of non-German Euro- 
pean questions are also put on the agenda. 

It is easy to suggest that we meet both diplomatic situa- 
tions, in the East and in the West, with a blanket refusal 
to waste time on debates which will get us nowhere. We 
know, well in advance, that no real agreement can result 
from deliberations with Communists. Yet to evade these 
diplomatic challenges means to be inflexible in our for- 
eign relations, to risk the wrath of our friends, to concede 
victory to our enemies by default, and to accept ‘the in- 
evitability of world war. All this, obviously, would re- 
dound to our disadvantage. Our only alternative, then, 
is to go into this diplomatic phase alert to its beneficial 
possibilities and on guard against its pitfalls. 

The Far East situation, at least, can yield some good. 
First, by going along with India and Britain, we stay 
close to our allies. If, after we have joined with them in a 
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last cease-fire plea, Peking remains unresponsive, they 
will be more favorably disposed toward us. Second, 
should Peking agree to the talks, and a truce is pro- 
claimed in Korea, we stand to gain a respite for calmer 
reassessment of our military position. 

As for the rest, a meaningful Far Eastern settlement is 
impossible short of appeasing Mao Tse-tung. Korean 
sovereignty and security will be a myth, whatever re- 
gime is installed, while China is Communist. Formosa 
can under no circumstances be surrendered to Peking; 
ergo, Peking can hardly be permitted to supplant the 
Nationalists in the UN. Nor can Moscow be allowed to 
participate in drafting a treaty for Japan. On the other 
hand, Mao is unlikely to cease his aggressions in Indo- 
China and Tibet, which is essential to peace. 

Similarly, in the case of the projected four-power con- 
ference on Europe, real agreement is impossible but we 
stand to profit in other ways. We do not intend to forfeit 
the West’s right to defend itself through such means as 
rearming Germany; nor will Moscow make concessions 
such as holding free elections behind the Iron Curtain. 
In agreeing to four-power talks we do, however, reaffirm 
our solidarity with France and Britain, we do give ex- 
pression to the universal desire for peace, and we do 
make an effort to wean Europeans away from neutralism 
and defeatism. Finally, it is just possible that prolonged 
talks will give us more time to prepare our defenses. 

If diplomacy is the art of the possible, then our basic 
objective in this diplomatic period should be not to 
achieve the impossible—agreement with the Soviet bloc— 
but the possible—agreement with our allies. This ean 
best be attained if, simultaneous with diplomatic delib- 
erations, we proceed full steam ahead with our defense 
plans. For behind the facade of diplomacy, let us never 
forget, the Kremlin will be preparing to strike. 


The Refugee Muddle 


Davin J. DaLiin’s COLUMN this week (see Page 9) 
points up a prime task confronting the new Eighty-second 
Congress—that of revising those provisions of the Mc- 
Carran Law which, in the name of anti-Communism, are 
effectively barring from this country some of Comiau- 
nism’s staunchest foes. 

Apparently proceeding on the assumption that Com- 
munism is less a tangible military-political menace than 
a mysterious disease from which this country must be 
hermetically sealed off at all costs, the McCarran Law 
bans entry, not merely of present Communist party mem- 
bers, but of all who have ever been connected with the 
movement. The effect of this triumph of political cretin- 
ism, as Mr. Dallin so graphically shows, has been to 
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make a shambles of our entire program for dealing with 
anti-Soviet refugees. The fugitives from Stalinist terror 
now in Western European DP camps represent the most 
valuable sort of potential recruits to the cause of the free 
world, Many possess specialized technical skills; all can 
offer intimate knowledge of conditions behind the Iron 
Curtain. Yet, the “anti-subversive” law has ended for a 
great many of them all hope of emigrating to the U. S. 
The McCarran Law, however, is but a part of the prob- 
lem. The strange combination of myopia and misan- 
thropy known as “McCarranism” seems to dominate our 
entire refugee policy. Those charged with screening ap- 
plicants for admission to the U. S., as Mr. Dallin points 


out, are in many cases political illiterates unable to grasp _ 


the difference between Mensheviks and Bolsheviks, or 
Socialist and Communists. Tsarists and Nazi collabor- 
ators are cleared for visas, while democratic anti-Stalin- 
ists are excluded. 

Worst of all is the criminal indifference which has 
characterized our whole approach. In the past three years, 
300,000 persons, many of them encouraged by American 
radio propaganda, have braved Communist frontier 
guards, minefields, barbed wire and dog-packs to make 
their way through the Iron Curtain to the free West. Yet, 
upon reaching the promised haven, they have met with 
only apathy and neglect. Callously refusing to accept re- 
sponsibility for anti-Soviet emigres, we have thrown 
most of them instead upon a West German economy 
already strained by war devastation and the burden of 
supporting 10,000,000 East Zone expeliees. 

The net result has been a disaster for the cause of de- 
mocracy. Many refugees have turned to black-marketeer- 
ing or outright crime in order to keep alive. Others, dis- 
illusioned and embittered, have taken the ultimate 
despairing step of returning behind the Iron Curtain, 
where they will sow hopelessness among enslaved peoples 
whom only the dream of ultimate American deliverance 
has kept from abandoning all resistance. 

From all this it is clear that the McCarran Law must 
be amended so that it operates against our enemies, not 
our friends. In addition, Congress should appropriate 
funds for a wide-ranging, integrated refugee policy aimed 
at rescuing anti-Soviet refugees from their present un- 
deserved plight and helping them make their full con- 
tribution to the common fight. Operation of refugee 
camps and screening centers should be placed in the 
hands, not of blinkered bureaucrats, but of men with 
both human sympathy and an understanding of political 
complexities. Meanwhile, every support should be given 
to private organizations like the International Rescue 
Committee. 

If we fail to act soon, we can blame only ourselves 
when the peoples of the world ask: “What manner of 
democratic champion against Communism is America, 
when it shows so little compassion for Communism’s 
most tragic victims?” 
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THIS MAN 

HAD 

30 SONS.. — YET NOT ON 
Aw OF THEM WAS 


J? HIS OWN 


We wouldn’t want to mislead you, so we’d better 
explain that not one of them called him “father”, 
but he called each of them “son”. 


This man was known as The Magnificent Yankeef 
—probably the most charming, disarming, gayest, 
gruffest, gentlest, toughest old warrior ever to 
stamp his footprint into the sands of time. 


The Magnificent Yankee was all nerve, all verve, 
all eyes (at the proper time) for the delicate en 
chantments of the female curve. In other words— 
a man! And the motion picture, ‘““The Magnificent 
Yankee’, is his portrait—gay, serious, a glorious 
quicksilver picture of a gent who was a fighter 
at forty, versatile at sixty, vivacious at seventy 
and virile at eighty! 


He had one wife whom he cherished—and thirty 
sons—none of them his own. He was proud as a 
clipper ship, salty as brine, wise as Solomon, 
mellow as wine, much too big for worry, far too 
gentle for hate. 


Where else but the Nation’s Capital, would be 
the natural habitat of The Magnificent Yankee 
...the Washington of two-fisted titans, the Wash- 
ington of behind-the-scenes strategists, the pomp- 
ous, the purists, careerists and jurists. 


Yes, here is The Magnificent Yankee who could 
sit with dignity and wisdom as Justice of the high- 
est court and then steal a flower from a public park 
simply because it was spring and he was in love. 


“The Magnificent Yankee” is a magnificent film, f 
far above the ordinary as attested by thousands 
at Radio City Music Hall and across the nation. 
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